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CHAPTER XXIV.—LuxuRyY AND SIMPLICITY. 


Life is a journey and he who has least of a load to carry travels fastest 
and most happily.—Channing. . 


Luxury and excessive refinement in states are a sure presage of their 
downfall.—Rochefoucauld. 


Mothers and fathers deplore the extravagance, the late hours of so- 
ciety, the wanton dressing, the utter vanity and vexation of the social 
treadmill. And, lo! a little courage, a little good sense, a little practice 
upon the part of a very few sensible persons would relieve the pressure. 
—George William Curtis. 

UT it is time to return to the Southmayds. 

Years passed; at last fell the dreaded 
thunderbolt. Fired by ambition and in- 
volved deeper and deeper in specula- 
tion, Mr. Southmayd finally saw the 
bubble burst. In vain his shrewdness 
and experience. Others more alert and 
more remorseless forced one of those 
turns by which he must become a great 
loser or a great winner. Everything 
went,—stocks, lands and the beautiful 
1, home which had grown through ail the 
4 years since the two put into it their life, 
love and courage,—all were swept away 
like a dream. Not being a villain, Mr. 
Southmayd had made no provision to 
cheat creditors by putting property in his wife’s name or 
concealment in any form. He now bitterly regretted that the 
home had not originally been secured to her. He had a 
proud man’s desire to own the house he lived in, a determina- 
tion to have everything in his own power, increased by Aunt 
Ruth’s suggestions that he should keep the deed in Dora’s 
name. He had been nettled by the supposition that his 
cherished wife should ever come to want and thought he de- 
tected in Aunt Ruth a mercenary spirit. Like many another 
man he could take no advice from a woman. What he had 
earned he determined to control without any interference. 

He saw it all now. In narrow, selfish pride he had sub- 
jected that wife to the direst poverty in case his health should 
fail. Dora had rights as well as his other creditors. As 
faithful wife, mother, housekeeper, manager and friend she 
had earned a good home and ought to have it in her own 
right. Should not his duty to her have outweighed pride ? 

As a housekeeper during nineteen years she could have 
earned a goodly sum. As nurse, companion, friend and 
teacher to his children she deserved as much more. True, 
she had done ali this for love. He would have scouted the 
thought of partnership or hire Did not she have all she 


wanted? She fared as well as he and she had “ never earned 
any money in all her life.” 

So he had always said, but somehow it gave him no comfort 
in this extremity. “It is ridiculous to talk about a wife’s 
business relations with her husband! I’d like to see my wife 
try to vote or own property. It’s her place to keep my house, 
take care of my children and make a pleasant home for me 
when I come from making her living.” 

“‘ She has an individuality of her own and would like to ex- 
press it? She might like to feel she is not a pauper depend- 
ent on me? Nonsense? Let women keep in their places 
and not crowd into men’s. That’s the trouble. They talk 
about earning their living. It is not theirduty. They shou 


be supported in homes where grace, delicacy and gentleness — 


will be inherited from generation to generation. What lovely 
creatures refined, high-bred women are! I should like to be 
able to see Dora clad in soft, trailing gowns with rich lace at 
the neck and throat when I come home from work. She 
ought to be a vision of careless ease and enjoyment. My 
girls shall be when success comes. Their mother in the 
busy idleness of rich embroidery and my daughters with their 
harp and piano, all beautifully clothed and free from care,— 
that will be the picture I shall best like to see.” 

He grimly remembered all this now. He remembered, too, 
that on the few occasions when he had betrayed his hopes 
Dora had said nothing but turned away. With lightning 
rapidity it came to him that in his excited life he had taken 
little time to enjoy his children or his wife. There was 
always something in the future to be grasped; he had no 
time to sit at ease to-day. Dora’s training had frequently 
called out remonstrances. Why should the girls as well as 
boys be taught to do things which the servants could do for 
them? He did not want his children to work as he had done. 
They should have a good time and everything they wanted ; 
he was able to support them handsomely. 

Thanks to that mysterious gift of intuition, woman’s divinest 
heritage, Dora realized that good health, good habits, indus- 
trial, mental and moral training were of more value than much 
gold. These old-fashioned virtues she had taken care to teach 
her children and now came her reward as they were forced to 
walk a pathway bordered by Justice and Compensation. 

When Mr. Southmayd groped his way into the presence of 
his family like one stricken blind, his wife, seeing that some 
catastrophe had fallen, led him to their chamber and heard 
from his ashen lips the story of his downfall. They were 
homeless, penniless ; worse yet, he had lost courage and faith 
in himself. 

Like a true woman her first thought was for him over whom 
hung worse than financial ruin. Before morning he lay 
prone, speechless, helpless with paralysis. The doctor said 
that he might live on for years but he would never walk again. 

Why linger over the sad scenes that followed? In a short 
time all were adjusted to new conditions, through what heart 
wrestlings none ever told. It then became known that Mrs. 
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Southmayd, foreseeing misfortune, had saved a yearly sum 
from the allowance made for family expenses, the accumula- 
tion being sufficiently large to buy a small, plain cottage and 
two acres of land on the outskirts of Roseville. These sav- 
ings began with the very year of her marriage, and now she 
saw why she had saved in face of many temptations to spend. 
The cottage was fitted with necessary furniture and the 
remainder sold to meet present emergencies. Into the larg- 
est chamber the dear invalid was removed, the domestics 
were dismissed, the boys taken from college and a family 
council held to decide their immediate future. 

For the first time in his life Charlie rose equal to the 
occasion. He had entered college against his own will but 
in obedience to that of his father. Gladly now he doffed the 
garb of a student and donned that of the workingman. A 
shop for manufacturing steam engines gave just the oppor- 
tunity he wished. To his temperament the speculations of 
Plato were rhapsodies, while the Corliss engine, the Nasmyth 
trip-hammer, the Stephenson locomotive and the Hoe print- 
ing press were pictures of living beauty. With little exertion 
he succeeded in filling a subordinate place in the James’ 
Works and Charlie knew he had found his place. 

Nor had George had any difficulty in finding his. This 
slow-molded lad of seventeen loved the earth and the free air 
and all growing things and he decided to be a farmer, to the 
great disgust of Aunt Ruth, who moaned over the fact that 
“one of Dora’s boys turns a machinist and the other a plow- 
man! But Dora is queer, you know! She always talks about 
the dignity of labor and the true worth of the individual. 
You cannot do anything with her, But I must confess she 
has a noble family of children.” 

In spite of thrift and foresight the first few months were 
hard. The girls felt it more than the boys, though if any 
young companions fell away they were too busy with their 
mother to repine. And now Amy’s love of painting in water 
colors came into play. Mrs. Southmayd believed in follow- 
ing the leadings of temperament and so had given her facili- 
ties to study art. Amy now invested her pocket money in a 
large album the pages of which could be arranged like those 
of a photograph album. These she covered with paintings of 
wild flowers from her own studies. Underneath each was 
written a brief botanical description of the plant. It was ex- 
hibited in an art store and shortly found a purchaser with 
orders for more. Amy’s albums soon found their way into a 
large city not far distant, so that the young artist made her- 
self a career without leaving home. 

The next year’s struggle was arduous but not hopeless. 
Youth loves gayety, ease, beauty, freshness. The mother 
secured for the children hours of recreation when they were 
merely healthy, happy, care-free boys and girls, full of fun 
and frolic, dancing, playing and singing, though always 
thoughtful of father. 

It was only at such times that the poor invalid, now able to 
be propped up in a chair in his sunny room, lost his haggard, 
desperate look and met that of his wife with the glimmer of a 
smile. The mother had to be everywhere, taking the lead for 
the young maid-of-all-work, cooking for the invalid and the 
family table, coaxing Amy from her paints into the garden or 
housewifely duties or helping George select seeds and small 
fruits as the spring opened. Vigilant, almost sleepless for 
months, in after years this delicate woman realized then that 
it was love which kept her from breaking down; love and a 
reliance on that Divine Power which. is the source of all 
that is. 

George had never been considered clever, but his mother 
found that “Nature says, ‘When I add difficulty I add 
brain.’” He “wrote his thoughts on the face of the ground 
with hoe and spade” and they grew with the plants he 


tended. An adjoining field was leased and with the garden 
plot.put into garden stuff and small fruits. A boy was hired 
to help and together they dug, planted and weeded. A 
rough piece of ground they fenced off for poultry and Daisy 
learned to feed fowls, gather eggs and take care of the downy 
balls of chickens. A beehive found its way into the yard 
and Amy took upon herself the care of the swarms. It was 
hard work, but what good thing comes without work? Even 
if they had hated it all would have been cheerfully done for 
the sake of their parents. 

Mrs. Southmayd taught them that simplicity of life is ten 
thousand fold better for the character than luxury. The 
house was small, the diet plain, the labor continuous. What 
mattered it since they were all spared to labor together and 
begin life again on a true basis? Often she read to them 
words from those who have tested the gold and rejected its 
alloy, such as these ringing statements of Emerson concern- 
ing hardy American youth : 

“What is the hoop that holds them together? It is the iron 
hand of Povery, of Necessity, of Austerity which, excluding them 
from sensual enjoyment that makes other boys too early old, has 
directed their activity into safe and right channels and made them 
despite themselves reverencers of the grand, the beautiful and the 
good. Ah! short-sighted students who sigh for fine clothes, for 
rides, for the theater and premature freedom. . Woe to 
them were their wishes crowned. The angels that dwell with 
them and are weaving laurels for their youthful brows are Toil and 
Truth and Mutual Faith! ” 


It is generally the case that great riches can only be 
gathered by outraging the principle of brotherly love. Often 
it comes through gross injustice toothers. The attempt to 
possess vast wealth is a travesty upon the religion taught by 
Christ and still upheld in his name. Where the leading men 
of a community are frenzied with money-making there may 
be flourishing institutions and much charity, rich churches and 
ostentatious dwellings, but there is dearth of the higher quali- 
ties. The race is still so undeveloped that the tendency is to 
produce men decaying with effeminacy, corruption and ava- 
rice and women indolent, haughty and thoughtless. Society 
withers at its roots. 

Is this an extreme statement? It is borne out by history 
and observation. Mrs. Jane Hume Clapperton says of the 
English nation, “ Luxury and conventionalism have eaten out 
the heart of social intercourse and left it hollow. They have 
utterly destroyed the charm, the tender grace, the warmth 
of English society.” Americans seem bound to take the lead 
of the English in these respects, forgetting that the energy 
given to the acquisition of luxury might promote every noble 
ambition. It is a vain confession that theirs consists in 
money-making not man-making. 

The effect on women is to produce variations of Becky 
Sharp among the morally undeveloped; they can only be 
good on ten thousand a year. Homes full of sweet and 
simple beauty are looked upon with contempt. In the strife 
to get uppermost, in the words of Howells, nearly all “ strug- 
gle to be distinguished from the mass and to be set apart in 
select circles and upper classes like people we have read 
about.” They forget that poverty of the soul can never be 
remedied by pomp of show. 

It is the direst pauperism to have only “fed on the roses 
and lain on the lilies of life,” and, in the words of Thoreau, to 
belong to that “ seemingly wealthy but really most impover- 
ished class of all, who have accumulated dross and know not 
how to use it and thus forge their own golden fetters.” 

Some wealthy men like George Peabody, Ezra Cornell, 
Peter Cooper and Samuel Morley of London have risen to a 
proper appreciation of the uses of money, to others it is a 
curse. The luxury which it induces corrupts and weakens. 
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: hired It produces materialism and sensuality, it enervates instead | Original in Goop HousEKgxrine. Pi 
- a of elevating. The indolence which is the result of wealth, BULBS. a 
Daisy according to a Turkish proverb proves that “ The devil tempts For Out-Door CULTURE AND FOR WINTER BLOOMING. ae 
downy the busy man, but the idle man tempts the devil.” NLESS one has had some experi 
e yard Regarding these temptations the Southmayds had no ence, it is hard to select from a a 
It was further knowledge. During the second year of their reverses m catalogue bulbs that will do well ‘i 
Been Charlie received higher wages and George’s garden brought 1 for the house. Many of the im- 
yne for abetter income. Amy continued her painting and made the ported bulbs are dry and worth- = 
“ Roses of Roseville” a specialty. Mrs. Southmayd’s house- f less, and what are advertised as a ee 
is ten wifely experience enabled her to maintain a nutritious table home-grown are too old to do well a i mes 
The where hearty meat-eaters would have been in despair. Cream, in the hands of an amateur, but if 
What milk, butter, eggs, vegetables and cereals passed through your dealer is reliable and can q 
er and constant permutations and all good. assure you of the freshness of his q 
them Best of all, the doctors were mistaken; doctors sometimes stock it will be safe to select the q 4 
ted its are! As in the case of Josef Hofmann the boy pianist, no following as among the best for < 
ncern- two agreed in diagnosis or prescription. Nature and an at- winter blooming: Single Tulips, 4 
mosphere of affection were more powerful than disease. Jonquil, Crocus and Lily of the 4 
. Who shall dare limit the influence of a strong, loving will and Valley, Giant Oxalis, both yellow q 
he os wish? Who can say where the power of mind over mind be- and pink, Fairy Lily, a species of i 
ea gins orends? It was a mental shock which made him help- Amaryllis, Hyacinths, Cyclamen, 4 
ld, has 4 4 
ia eee less; is it too much to believe that hope and trust and be- a Calla and Prince of Orange Ama- 
and the lief in those unseen forces which we call nature and which | ryllis. The Tulips, Jonquil, Crocus, and Lily of the Valley 4 
es, for are the living channels of Providence, had their legitimate | must be potted in the fall and buried where they will freeze two q 
Noe to effect ? or three times before they are brought indoors, then put them a 
ll with At all events the sun of the second summer in the South- | in the cellar where they will thaw and become well rooted. a ae 
‘oil and mayd cottage shone upon the bowed figure and gray hair of | When they are well above the soil bring them up and put - a i 
the prematurely aged man tottering along the walk before | them in the window, not the most sunny one, but a north or a 
nly be the door or at light work with George. west window and as far from the stove as possible; keep ' 
Often —Hester M. Poole. | quite moist and you will soon have Crocus, Tulips and Jonquil 
mpt to diitablaaiiiils taidaratnciaie will follow and Lily of the Valley for the last. Hyacinths 
ght by PHEBE should not be grown in glasses, they are unsatisfactory and 
g men , the bulbs are worthless for further use. Pot them in good 
e may Phebe! Phoebe! rich soil eight or ten weeks before you wish to put them in 
es and See can the im atoll the window, and bury them in the cellar. When they are 
- quali- rooted sufficiently the tops will push above the ground, and 
gh the green meadows and fields of corn; 
xy is to Searched through the woodland each shady nook. when an inch or two high bring up and give rather more light 
id ava- Waiting you long by the babbling brook; and heat than the first named bulbs. The Roman Hyacinth 
‘ociety All through the orchard I’ve been with care, is easiest of culture and each bulb will throw up two or three 
Calling you oft, but you were not there. flower stalks. 
\istory The Fairy Lily, Oxalis, and Freesias need much the same 
of the Wark ad 4 , wd a treatment. Four or five bulbs of either kind may be allowed * 
y have you wandered away trom me 
en out Phebe! Phoebe ! to a five-inch pot; give them good soil, plenty of sun and a 
y have Where, oh! where can the wanderer be? good degree of warmth and they bloom very soon. The 
armth Freesia is the finest thing I have ever grown for winter bloom- 
e lead Fuatet Pasbes ing, requiring little care, sure to blossom, and beautiful to 
Come back again to the old home tree. look hil hi ‘th its delici an, 
nergy Steve let us cing with joy ence mace ook at, while nothing can compare with its delicious fra 
noble The same glad songs as in days of yore. grance. 
sts in Come back again to the old home nest, Procure your Cyclamen of the florist, well started for winter 
Where there is quiet and peace and rest. growth; they are very fine and remain in blossom a long 
Becky Have you found in some far 2 pea land time. A Prince of Orange Amaryllis will blossom twice in 
ly be ros song or a merrier band? the year, in August and again in December. After the sum- 
re you happy there, do you long to stay, - . “ 
et and That you answer not as I call all day ? mer blooming set it away in a somewhat cool and dark place, 
strife Do you know all the loneliness here for me? giving little water until the new growth starts, then give 
strug- Phoebe! Phoebe! plenty of water and a sunny corner and the bud stalk will soon 
art in Come back again to the old home tree. appear. If your Calla does not show signs of blooming after 
- read Phoebe! Phoebe! a reasonable time, water quite freely with warm water, nearly 
yer be Sad is your song, little bird, to me. as hot as you can bear your hand in. 
Vainly the absent one you call, There is a fascination about the growth of bulbous plants, 
roses Such is the common fate of all, the unfolding of leaf and bud under one’s very eye, that noth- 
au, to No answer comes to your plaintive cry. ing else can give, and I much prefer them to any other class 
yover- tee Rave called and uo of plants, both for out-of-door culture and for winter blooming. 
: I too have waited all in vain . 
w not For a loved one gone to return again. —Myra C. Durfee. 
I too have Hatened close and long FAIR laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
nell, For a sweet glad voice and °* elcome song. While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
n toa Sadly my a eye Arg thee, In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
itisa Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm, 
kens. : Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway 


—Ada M. Simpson. That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey.—Gray. 
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WOMEN’S BUSINESS HABITS. 
FROM ONE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT.* 

HE first great snow storm of the winter 
was upon us; the wind howled furiously 
and the snow had already nearly covered 
our lowest window panes, but Uncle 
Jack, Tom and I cared not a whit,—in- 
deed, we rather enjoyed it, for we were 
cozily seated around a roaring open fire 
and as deep in discussion as our front 
steps were in snowdrifts. I was telling 
them about our Saturday Morning Club 
discussion that morning. 

“Really, Uncle Jack, the girls told 
perfectly outrageous stories about women’s business habits 
and the worst of it is, they were all true, too.” 

“Let’s hear them,” said Uncle Jack, settling back among 
his cushions with a look of expectant enjoyment. 

“One was about a lady who took home a receipted bill and 
carefully burned every vestige of it. When her husband 
asked what in the world she was doing, she answered, with a 
relieved smile, ‘Oh! I want to make sure that it can never 
come up again !’” 

“T can match that,” said Tom, my husband. “A lady in 
our bank the other day was furious with the cashier because 
he told her her account was overdrawn. ‘What!’ said she 
with indignation, ‘How can you say such a thing? My 
check book is only half used up !’” 

“That reminds me,” said Uncle Jack, when the laugh kad 
subsided, “of a German lady I knew who had a letter of 
credit on a New York bank and who complained of the great 
expense of getting money in this country, because every time 
she wanted any, she had to go way down from New Haven to 
New York to that banker.” 

“Another girl at our club,” said I, “told of a lady who, 
while absent from home, wished to write a check for a benev- 
olent society. ‘If only I had my check book,’ remarked she. 
‘Use mine,’ said her hostess ; and, without stopping to notice 
if the blanks were from her bank, she wrote the check, which 
of course was in due time refused at a bank where she had no 
account, and to her great mortification. Did you ever hear 
of two such silly women, Uncle Jack? and yet Mary Brastow 
knew them both.” 

“There are a good many matters of that kind with which I 
wish women were better acquainted,” replied this best of 
uncles, on whom we looked as an oracle. “ Every woman 
should learn how to deposit money, draw a check, and keep a 
bank account. Furthermore, she should be able to write a 
short, condensed business letter. Manyatime have I hearda 
busy clerk groan when wading through four diffuse and indis- 
tinctly written pages, where one sentence would have answered. 
Then in these days of benevolent societies officered so gener- 
ally by women, every woman should be able to conduct a busi- 
ness meeting in a thoroughly parliamentary manner.” 

“Yes,” interrupted I witha laugh. “I attended one the 
other day where, at a particular point in the proceedings, a 
motion of some sort was necessary before we could goon. A 
lady said she thought such and such a thing would be an 
excellent idea, giving in substance though not in form the 
needed motion. When the chairman requested her to put 
that in the form of a motion, she quickly replied, ‘ No, indeed, 
far be it from me!’” 

“That was truly feminine,” rejoined Tom, “ but I shouldn’t 
care how women managed business meetings, if only they 
would grasp the idea that a contract is binding. Take shop- 

*The “standpoint” of Goop HousEKEEPING on this subject will be found on 
page 259. 


ping for instance. Just before Christmas I was in a crowded 
store when I heard the proprietor say to a handsomely 
dressed lady, ‘Well, madam, if that’s your idea of doing busi- 
ness the sooner you leave this store the better!’ The reason 
for his just indignation was that she had taken home an ex- 
pensive book, written her name in it and then, having decided 
she did not want it, taken it back, and not having paid for it 
forced them to keep it. I heard a real estate broker com- 
plaining of similar treatment from a woman in the sale of 
some land. And that is why men don’t like to have business 
dealings with women. They are not prompt in paying inter- 
est or in fulfilling contracts.” 

“Come!” said I, “that is too sweeping. I venture to say 
there are plenty of unpunctual men, too.” 

“Well,” said Tom good naturedly, “there are of course 
exceptions to the rule, but I doubt if you would find one man 
in ten as unpunctual in meeting either social or business 
engagements as nine girls out of every ten. When Iwasa 
bachelor, many a time I’ve waited a full hour for a girl to get 
ready to go out with me!” . 

“Not for me,” interposed I. 

“The great difficulty,” here remarked the oracle senten- 
tiously, “is that women are not trained to appreciate the 
sacred nature of acontract. They are too apt to think that if 
they change their minds, all business rules and methods can 
change too. Virgil knew what he was about when he said, 
‘Semper mutabile foemina est.’” 

“T must say I partly agree with you, Uncle Jack,” said I. 
“More than half the labor of getting up entertainments, 
fairs and the like is in filling the places of girls who promise 
to do certain things and give out at the last moment. I 
think it would be well if we girls undertook less benevolent 
work but were more conscientious about doing faithfully all 
we do assume.” 

“* By the way,” said Tom, “ what a hard time Hathaway is 
having. You know his wife has no more idea how to manage 
the household purse than a new born babe. He gives her 
the money as it comes in quarterly and she alternately starves 
and pampers the household according as it is before or after 
dividend time. She was never brought up to keep accounts 
or to spend systematically and as Hathaway has not much 
head for it either, they have a queer time of it, and with money 
enough too. He wants her to keep accounts and pay cash 
down for everything, but she thinks it is more convenient to 
“charge it,” and so, large bills come in every quarter which 
they have no means of verifying. Poor Hathaway! I’m 
glad I haven’t that kind of a wife.” 

“ The great trouble,” said Uncle Jack, “is that Mrs. Hath- 
away was never educated to know anything of the care of 
money. Her father always handed out of his pocket what- 
ever she asked and when it was spent she knew where to get 
more. I was always glad your father brought you up on the 
allowance system, Avis.” 

“So am I,” I assented. “From the time I was nine years 
old he gave me a certain sum for spending money. After- 
wards, I had to buy my clothes from it also and he obliged me 
to keep my expenses within it and to make my accounts 
balance weekly. It teaches economy, forethought and the 
value of money, and I think all children should be brought 
up on that plan, no matter how small the allowance.” 

“That is the reason we get on so famously in our house- 
keeping, Avis,” said Tom. “I am twice as comfortable on 
the same income as before I married you. Women can make 
money go twice as far as men, if they only give their minds to 
it. Uncle Jack, do you know that Avis is a splendid finan- 
cier? She takes all the money, estimates how much we can 
spend a month and then not only keeps within the amount but 
lays something aside too.” 
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“That proves the truth of my father’s old saying,” remarked 
Uncle Jack, “that he felt as if he had been born again the 
day he had the sense to put the family purse into my mother’s 
hands. He was much better at making money than spending 
it wisely, and she had just that faculty which he lacked. I 
think myself that it is the wisest arrangement, if a woman has 
such tact or can cultivate it, that she should free her husband 
from the petty details of the household expenditures, for 
which she has more time than he to plan. With such a wife 
the old saying is true that ‘ Poverty is no bar to marriage.’ 
Old President Dwight used to say, ‘ You must ask your wife 
if you may be rich,’ for true it is, that a man is made or 
marred, financially as otherwise, by the wife he chooses.” 

“ But,” said I, ** some men never tell their wives what their 
income is and how can they spend systematically ?” 

“ They can’t,” replied Uncle Jack. “ Every husband should 
tell his wife just what is his income and where it is invested. 
Many a widow would have been better off, could she have had 
some training in the management of money before her hus- 
band died. Widows and unmarried women rarely know how 
to take care of money and are often defrauded of their rights 
by dishonest agents.” 

“Women never can be trusted to invest money,” said 
Tom. “They always want too high a rate of interest and 
never look out for securities. Who but women would repeat- 
edly invest money with that fraud, Mrs. Howe, who has been 
openly exposed both in Boston and New York, and all be- 
cause she promises forty per cent. interest ?” 

“Now, Tom,” said I, “you are unfair. Think how many 
women there are conducting successfully great business 
enterprises, like Frank Leslie’s and plenty of others. You 
can’t deny that women are capable of being great successes 
as financial managers if they have only proper training.” 

“Well,” said Tom, as the clock struck eleven and Uncle 
Jack pulled himself out of his easy chair, “I agree with you 
both that it is well for a woman to know something about 
business, but all I can say is that the more she knows and the 
less she makes it conspicuous in her manner, the more I 
respect her, for of all odious things, a masculine, too business- 
like woman is the worst!” 


—Delia W. Lyman. 
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THE SPINNING. WHEEL. 


The spinning wheel in its corner doth rest, 
Begirt with dust and cobweb hung; 

And o’er it the sun from the purpling west, 
Its slanting rays has nightly flung 

For year after year, and the wheel each night, 
Wrapped in its shroud gauzily thin, 

Radiant grows with heavenly light, 
And spiders come to bask therein. 


Once it stood methinks by the great fireplace, 
While the gray winter howled outside ; 
And my lady oft in her silk and lace 
Sat and spun with an idle pride 
At the web that came so deft from her hand, 
And glowed 2nd gleamed like satin fair, 
With its every tiny captured strand, 
Soft and smooth as her own bright hair. 


To the reel still clings the glistening thread, 
Cheating the rust and mould of time; 

But the hands that wound it have long been dead, 
And the rhythmical, drowsy chime 

Of the old wheel’s song shall be heard no more, 
For the last dainty web is spun; 

But alas for days that were sweet of yore, 
And for hands whose life work now is done. 


—/J. Gertrude Menard. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
SOME FLORAL SUGGESTIONS 


For THE CULTIVATION AND CARE OF FLOWERS. 


NUMBER of years’ experience with 
flowers, and with floricultural and kin- 
dred literature, has taught the writer 
the value and necessity of information 
regarding culture and habits being 
known before the plants require that 
care. Hence, when our floral treas- 
ures are in the full strength of beauty 
and health, is the time.for us to become 
familiar with their needs in the near 
future. The following suggestions, 
though brief, are to the point, and the 
reader who loves flowers will do well 
to keep this issue of the journal where 
it may be consulted later on. The 
reader who is at all familiar with the 
window culture of plants, understands 

the great value of sun, light, air and water in order that 
the plants may do their best. To a large degree these 
same things are essential to the successful culture of plants 
out of doors. As a matter of course nature supplies these 
things out of doors, but she does not always give the req- 
uisite amount of water; human hands must here do their 
part in the work. As well expect an animal to live and thrive 
without water as to suppose a plant is capable of sustaining 
life and health without an abundance of moisture and food. 
The latter it will obtain from the soil if it has been properly 
prepared, but the former must be given by the owner of the 
plants and given in great abundance. Always remember to 
apply it early in the morning or late in the afternoon; never 
when the warm rays of the sun are on the plant. The late 
Marshall P. Wilder of Boston, revered throughout this coun- 
try for his knowledge and enthusiasm on matters pertaining 
to floriculture and horticulture, always insisted that frequent 
stirring of the soil about plants was of more value to them 
than all the artificial foods known, and those who have fol- 
lowed the practice can testify to the correctness of the vener- 
able horticulturist’s opinion. 

The amateur should bear in mind the fact that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it is not possible to have a potted plant 
such as a Geranium, Calla Lily, Fuchsia or Begonia bloom 
profusely during the entire summer and also during the fol- 
lowing winter. In my own practice I have always had two 
sets of plants, one for summer blooming (which were stored 
away in the cellar late in the fall) and those desired for win- 
dow culture in the winter; these latter were kept in the shade 
during the summer, and fed and watered only enough to keep 
them alive. In September and October they were gradually 
brought into the sun for more vigorous treatment—food and 
water—and by the time for removal to the house they were 
prepared to thrive and bloom all winter. I have also found 
it agood plan to secure a number of young plants for summer 
blooming, and use them the second season for window cul- 
ture, alternating with those which had before been grown in 
the window. By this method I always had a quantity of 
large healthy plants for both summer and winter blooming. 
A little care in these points will go far toward making it easy 
to cultivate successfully the same varieties of plants both 
winter and summer. 


INSECTS ON PLANTS. 


The lover of flowers who has to contend with the numerous 
insect depredators finds his task a hard one, but if he will re- 
member that in the majority of cases these pests are prepar- 
ing for their winter campaign during the summer, at which 
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time they may be easily exterminated, the remedy is in his 
own hands. Especially is this the case when the same plants 
are used for both winter and summer blooming; for this 
reason as much as for any other, I have always advocated a 
separate -pot of plants for each season’s blooming. 

On looking over my own plants a few days ago I found on 
my Fuschias and Geraniums the red spider; on my Carnation 
Pinks, green lice; on Century plants, Roses, Oleanders and 
on Abutilons the scale. 

I am a thorough believer in simple remedies for use among 
insects which effect plants, if they are efficacious, and those 
here recommended, I have, by experience extending over 
some years, proven-fully as effective as many bearing high- 
sounding chemical names. 

The best remedy for the red spider is clear water, applied 
to the foliage of the plants with a syringe. This insect is 
minute and in warm weather or a hot, dry atmosphere, in- 
creases very rapidly. They may be found on the top side and 
underside of the leaves and will soon destroy the foliage if 
not removed. 

Green lice on plants readily succumb to an application of 
chimney soot or coal ashes sprinkled over the plants. 

The scale is one of the most difficult of the insects to 
manage, especially after they are old when they adhere so 
tenaciously to the plant it is sometimes necessary to scrape 
them off; as this can only be done with more or less injury 
to the plant, it is much better to watch the plants carefully 
and remove the insects when they first appear. White Hele- 
bore (the poison of the druggists) mixed with dissolved soap 
will clear the pest out. The application should be thorough, 
rubbing the mixture thoroughly over the effected parts. If 
used at intervals of two or three weeks, all danger from a new 
brood will be avoided. I commend these remedies after a 
thorough trial of them all; yet they will be of little use unless 
the plants are carefully watched and the remedy applied per- 
sistently and thoroughly. Preparatory to removing the plants 
to the house for the winter, each one should be thoroughly 
examined for insect depredators and the remedies noted 
above applied. 


ROSE CULTURE IN SUMMER AND FALL. 


Of late years the rose has taken a strong hold on the 
popular fancy, and deservedly so for it has no rival in 
point of beauty and general adaptability to various soils 
and climatic conditions. Of the various classes of roses, 
the H. P., or Hybrid Perpetual, is without doubt the fa- 
vorite, chiefly because of its hardiness and long blooming 
qualities. 

Among amateur rose growers the only serious difficulty 
during the summer is their tendency to over-bloom ; the result 
is naturally a loss of vitality resulting in many cases in the 
loss of the plant. Again, the novice will say, “I supposed 
these roses would bloom all summer and in the fall as well, 
but they do not and I am disappointed.” The writer has 
found no difficulty on this score, nor will the reader have 
any further trouble if he or she will observe the following 
points: 

The H. P. class of roses will bloom in early June and con- 
tinue two months and even longer, if unchecked. My plan 
is to allow all the perfect blooms that will come for say six 
weeks from the first blooming; after this period I carefully 
cut off all buds and allow the bush to remain as dormant as 
possible, giving it water only until about September first. At 
that period the plant is given food in the shape of liquid ma- 
nure once or twice a week for a month or six weeks. Soon 
after this work is begun, the foliage assumes a darker hue and 
in a few weeks the glorious blossoms break forth with all 
their perfect beauty, remaining in bloom until cut off by the 


frost in the fall. I have noticed that every time this treat- 
ment is followed, the fall blossoms are much superior to the 
early summer ones both in form and size. 

In this climate, 45°, I have had blossoms on my General 
Jacqueminot as late as the middle of November. This of 
course is unusual and was entirely due to the mild and 
open fall. 

The question of varieties has so frequently been referred 
to me that I will name a few of the older varieties among the 
H. P. class, which in my opinion are the best adapted for 
general culture. In this choice no reflection is cast on the 
newer varieties, many of which are fully equal, and some su- 
perior, to those I name; but, being new varieties, they are 
expensive. Red—General Jacqueminot, General Washing- 
ton, Louis Van Houtte and President Lincoln; pink—Queen 
of Queens, Anna de Diesbach and Magna Charta; white— 
Coquette des Blanches, Coquette des Alpes, Madame Alfred 
de Rougemont and Madame La Charme. La France, a 
beautiful variety, in color a delicate flesh, may be added 
to the above collection, though it is not so hardy as those 
named and requires winter protection in sections north of 


Philadelphia. 
—George K. Knapp. 
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THE OLD GARRET. 


A charming old place was that great dusty attic, 
With its dim nooks enlivened with spider and mouse, 
The store room of rubbish, the joy of the children, 
That precious old garret in Grandmother’s house! 
There were chairs lame and backless, and books minus covers 
A tiny tin foot stove, a great spinning wheel, 
And another much smaller that went by a treadle, 
A pair of wool cards and a queer little reel. 


There were bunches of odorous herbs on the rafters, 
“*Much better than drug-stuffs,”” Grandmother would say; 
And we daintily tasted of mint, and of catnip, 
As we spent in the garret some long rainy day ;— 
Going up the steep stairs with our clatter and laughter, 
While Grandmother’s chiding up after us steals :— 
“ Now children, be sure and not get into mischief, 
And whatever you do, pray, don’t trouble the wheels! ” 


But how could we help it, when there they were standing 
Just longing for some one to give them a twirl? 
So out of sheer pity we patted them lightly, 
And sent them a-swing in the old dizzy whirl. 
Then there was a cradle, the quaintest of cradles, 
With a roof o’er the head and with red painted sides ; 
How many dear babies had slept in its shelter, 
And cooed as they went on their lullaby rides. 


There were roomy old chests that were filled to o’erflowing, 
With treasures and relics of years long since gone; 
We dressed in the garments of obsolete pattern, 
And made the place ring with our chatter and song. 
No zest of the pilgrim in search of rare relics 
In old mouldy ruins, or catacombs’ gloom, 
Can equal the eager and patient ransacking 
Of children let loose in an old attic room. 


We made believe visits, and parties, and weddings, 

We sewed for the dolls, assumed housekeeping cares, 
And had circuses gay with the dogs and the kittens 

We carried or coaxed up the steep narrow stairs. 
Alas for the children, the poor little children, 

Who never in such an old garret may play! 
A garret stored full with its treasures of rubbish, 


The dearest of dens on a long rainy day! : 
—Lillian Grey. 


’TIs not courage when the darts of chance 

Are thrown against our state, to turn our backs 
And basely run to death; as if the hand 

Of heaven and nature had lent nothing else 

To oppose against mishap but loss of life : 

Which 1s to fly and not to conquer it.—Ben Jonson. 
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PIOKLES. 

BoTH SouR AND SWEET, MADE WITH “SUGAR AND SPICE AND 

ALL TuHatT’s Nice.” 

ES, “sugar and spice” form the im- 
portant ingredients of good pickle. 
By good pickle, I do not mean the 
tasteless, insipid stuff often found on 
the tables of otherwise good house- 
keepers, but well seasoned, racy 
pickles that, when you swallow one 
mouthful makes you long for more. 
Good strong cider vinegar (with no 
suspicion of the cider taste ) is an in- 
gredient by no means to be despised, 
but is essential in making “tip-top ” 
pickles. From the middle of August 
to the first of October is usually con- 
sidered “pickling time,” and the 
wives in the many “Homes of the 

World, mn etait a sigh of relief when the last pickle is bottled, 

labeled, placed on the cellar shelf, and the house for a year 

rid of the pungent odor of hot vinegar and spices. 

To me, however, it is a pleasant and agreeable task, and I 
therefore take great pleasure in offering to the readers of 
Goop HousEKEEPING some of my recipes for pickles, which 
are like old friends, “ tried and true.” 

Cabbage Pickle (Southern). 

Take enough cabbages, (small compact heads are best) quar- 
tered, and tied up to prevent the leaves from falling apart, to fill a 
two-gallon jar. Boil in brine till nearly done enough to eat. 
When cold, press the cabbage between the hands to get out the 
brine. Pour over the cabbage cold vinegar and let it stand several 
days or weeks even. Then take a gallon of strong vinegar, in 
which boil two ounces of tumeric, two ounces of cinnamon, a few 
pieces of race ginger sliced, one-fourth of a pound of white mustard 
seed, one ounce of celery seed, a cupful of made mustard, and 
two pounds of brown sugar. Squeeze the cabbage out of the first 
vinegar, removing the twine. Cover with the boiling mixture and 
it will be fit for use in a few weeks. The secret of making good 
cabbage pickle is cooking it long enough. 

Peach Mangoes. 

Take large free-stone peaches, ripe enough to allow the pit to 
come out easily. Putin brine for two days. Mix to your taste 
chopped garlic, race ginger soaked in water over night, thin sliced, 
then grated horseradish, white and black mustard seed and celery 
seeds. After taking them out of the brine cut open and remove 
the pit. Fill with this mixture, and tie up; pour over cold vinegar, 
let it remain there a few weeks, then pour over the mangoes spiced 
vinegar well sweetened, containing a bag of tumeric. Excellent. 
Sweet Pickle Pears. 

Five pounds of sugar, seven pounds of pears, one ounce of 
cassia buds, one pint of vinegar. Pare the fruit and lay in cold 
water while getting them ready. Boil in a weak syrup until tender. 
Pour in a jar and put the above syrup over them. They keep 
without scalding. 

Ripe Tomato Pickle. 

Select small, perfect fruit with unbroken skin and put them in 
strong brine for eight days. Toa peck, adda pint of mustard 
seeds, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of black pepper, six sliced 
green peppers and one dozen a sliced onions, over which pour 
coid, strong vinegar. 

Mango Pickle. 

To make the stuffing for forty little musk melons: Wash half a 
pound of white ginger, pour boiling water on it and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. Slice very thin. One pound of horseradish 
scraped. One pound of white mustard seed washed and dried. 
One pound of chopped onions, one ounce of mace two ounces of 
tumeric, one-half of a pound of black mustard seed, one large 
cupf ul of salad oil. Mix well and fill each melon, tie up and drop 
in vinegar sweetened. They will not be good for weeks. 


Walnut Pickle. 

Gather white walnuts or butternuts when you can just pierce 
them with a pin. Lay them in salt water for two weeks. Then 
lay them in fresh water for three days, changing the water daily; 
put garlic, allspice and black pepper into vinegar, and pour boiling 
on the walnuts. They will not be good for along time, but are 
just elegant, if made right. 

Pickle Onions. 

Peel and boil in sweet milk and water ten minutes, drain off the 
milk and water and pour scalding, spiced vinegar on them im- 
mediately. Tie up or seal up. 

—Annie Curd. 
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THE BURNING OF THE OLD OHUROH. 


Ah! the hungry, cruel fire 
Holds the old church fast : 
Eagerly, from steps to spire 
Flames are leaping high and higher,— 
’Tis a vast funereal pyre 
Of the scenes long past. 


Ancient building: spacious halls, 
Bell, whose leaden tongue 

Rang its varied well-known calls,— 

How the light of memory falls 

O’er the scenes within those walls, 
Where the old and young 


That together Sabbath days, 
While the cheerful bell 
Called them to the house of praise; 
“Come! come! come! your voices raise! 
Come! come! come! in pleasant ways, 
Walk, and work, and dwell.” 


Here the holy marriage rite, 
Bound in Hymen’s bands : 
And the bell pealed, “ Joyous sight ! 
May your hearts keep fond and light.” 
Friends with faces glad and bright, 
Offered loving hands. 


Here the young were taught to kneel, 
And the babes were brought 
For baptism. Rang the peal, 
“* God is near in woe or weal, 
In thy youth this learn to feel : 
He is found when sought.” 


When the loved ones passed away, 
To the brighter shore, 

To the light of heavenly day,— 

Then the bell tolled, ‘* Free are they: 

Weep no more, nor bid them stay, 
Mourners, weep no more.” 


When dread war across the land, 
Threw its somber shade, 
Then the bell called, ‘‘ Lend a hand; 
Come, for freedom take a stand; ” 
Come an earnest working band: 
In these halls they made 


Garments for the boys in blue, 
Comforts for their beds :— 

All that woman’s hand could do, 

Did they for the brave and true, 

And the heart-aches that they knew, 
Hid they, with their threads. 


See! the flames are fiercer grown, 

Eager for their share, 
Hark! that was an organ tone,— 
Through the pipes the drafts have blown— 
Like a sufferer’s dying moan, 

Falls it on the air. 


Now the spire begins to sway, 
And to toll the bell. 
Nevermore at break of day, 
Shall it toll o’er lifeless clay, 
Fitting is it, that it may 
Toll its own sad knell. 
—Sarah E. Howard. 
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A OOUNTRY NEIGHBOR. 
AND ONE OF WHOM THERE ARE Too MAny. 
ROPPING in upon my friend Mrs. 
Brown the other evening, I found 
her busy writing, and with an apology 
turned to go away, but she called me 
back. 
“T have been writing a letter,’”’ she 
said, “ and I want to tell you about it.” 
I sat down in my favorite corner 
and took out my knitting. Mrs. 

Brown picked up a bulky letter from 

the table. 

-“T’ve been answering this,” she 
said, “it’s a ‘ wail’ from Sue Gregory.” 

“A wail! Why what is trouble with Sue? I do hope Fred 
isn’t turning out a failure.” 

Mrs. Brown laughed. “Oh, no, nothing as bad as that. 
Fred is all right every way, and doing well too, I judge. 
You know his health failed two years ago, and he had to 
leave the city. He moved his wife and child to Centerville 
and went in partnership there with a Mr. Ellis with whom he 
had had business relations for several years. Mr. Ellis had a 
home next to his own all ready for the Gregorys when they 
got there, and Sue wrote me soon after how kind and 
helpful the Ellises were. Sue had never lived in the country 
and it was all strange and new toher. Fred was far from 
strong, she herself worn out with the moving, and before 
they were fairly settled the little boy Willie was taken sick 
and lay for weeks between life and death; so altogether it 
was a pretty hard experience for them. But finally Willie 
got well. Fred’s health improved, and now Sue writes he is 


hale and hearty, so the change has proved the greatest bles- 


sing, to him at least. She expatiates too, on the loveliness 
of her home, the beauty of its surroundings, and the warm 
friends she has made, but, she writes: ‘Over and against 
all these advantages must be set—Mrs. Ellis. Mrs. Ellis the 
terrible, the irrepressible, the bane of my existence! Now 
you will be thinking of a certain letter of mine written in the 
green and callow days of inexperience in which this same 
Mrs. Ellis figures as a substantial sort of ministering angel, 
sitting up o’nights, and spending time and strength un- 
weariedly for the dear sick boy, now at this present writing, 
a brown hearty lad. Yes, and that is the difficult part of it; 
we are under such obligations to her for her kindness and 
helpfulness in those trying days. I do not want to forget it, 
and I constantly reproach myself for lack of patience in 
bearing with her. I try toaccept Mrs. Ellis as my very worst 
and most peculiar cross, and in occasional devout moods ad- 
just the galling burden to my back and promise myself that 
henceforth there shall be no more cowardly shrinking, or 
angry rebellion, when presto! my tormentor appears and all 
my fine resolves melt into thin air, and every nerve in my body 
is quivering under the stream of idle malicious gossip flowing 
from her lips. You may consider this a very small matter to 
fret over, but let me tell you how serious it has become to 
me. Perhaps the situation is worse because of its unexpect- 
edness. It was a danger I was never warned against, and 
possibly no warning would have mattered. 

It was natural that Mr. Ellis should secure this house for 
us and that we should take it, but I never would have allowed 
Mrs. Ellis to do what she did for us had I foreseen the conse- 
quences. Having accepted her services and permitted her 
the freedom of the house, I am, forsooth, with all my belong- 
ings, her especial personal property as long as we continue 
within her reach; or if I rebel openly she is henceforth my 
implacable enemy. It would be impossible to remain here 


and I doubt if Mr. Ellis would dare retain Fred in the busi- 
ness. That would be a calamity to us, for they are doing 
well, and we both like Mr. Ellis thoroughly. 

I will pass lightly over Mrs. Ellis’s general characteristics— 
her ignorance and ill breeding, her borrowing propensity 
and general untidiness—for my special grievance against 
her is her inveterate habit of dropping in at all hours without 
so much as a tap at the door to announce her coming, and 
the interminable length of her calls. There is never a mo- 
ment when I can feel secure from her or some member of 
her family. If I lock the doors she will coolly march across 
the piazza and call out ‘“ It’s nobody but me!”’ 

Sometimes I fasten the doors and sit with my work or 
writing where I can watch the front gate, but when Willie is 
home the house cannot be barricaded, and the enemy is free 
to enter and take possession, and it is a literal taking pos- 
session. 

Generally she wants something, a drawing of tea or coffee, 
which if ever returned is of inferior quality, a piece of bread, 
or plate of butter, a cupful of milk, my ironing board, lap 
board, clothes pins, needles, thread, pieces for her quilt, pat- 
terns for Gusty, the last Goop HousEKEEPING, Willie’s new suit 
to make one after for Tom, and soon ad infinitum. But the cli- 
max was reached when she came in one day and asked formy 
new brown suit that mother had just sent spick and span from 
New York. I had worn it but once, and that creature was 
here when I took it off on my return from paying some calls. 

She was going to make a “polonay” for Gusty, and she 
wanted to see mine, she thought it was ‘kinder stylish.’ 

I hesitated a moment. What should I do? refuse her and 
take the consequences? That morning I had promised Fred 
to bear with her just this one year longer, but could I bear 
this? 

The woman who deliberates is lost. I was that time to 
prove the truth of the saying. Before I had reached a de- 
cision Mrs. E. settled the matter, to her own satisfaction at 
least, by opening the closet door. 

‘“Don’t git up, I know where ’tis,” she remarked, coolly 
lifting the garment from the peg. 

‘But Mrs. Ellis,” I began, rising from my chair. 

*“Oh, do set still!” giving mea little push. “ Just’s if I 
couldn’t wait on myself. You're always on the jump. Guess 
I’d better take it home for Gusty to try on, you’re about of a 
size.” 

(Gusty is a tall lanky girl of sixteen all waist and feet,— 
about my size! What will Fred say to that, I thought.) 

So my fresh spring suit was bundled up in her long arm 
for Gusty totry on. Could I ever wear the thing again, I 
asked myself in a tumult of rage and vexation. 

Presently they both came in, Mrs. Ellis smiling-in gratified 
pride at the fine appearance of her offspring, Gusty smirking 
and trying to look entirely at ease. 

*“ ft sets pretty good,” the mother remarked, giving the 
fronts a vigorous pull to bring them together, “only it’s a 
little snug.” Then standing off and eyeing it critically, 
“Tt’s a leetle short too.” 

‘“?Taint what I call tight,” panted Gusty, growing red in the 
face. “If I had a corset on }twould be as easy as a rag!” 
and turning sideways she gazed at herself in the glass, push- 
ing and pulling at the back drapery. 

*“ Say ma; I wish I could have velvet on mine!” 

*“Well, you ain’t a goin’ to have velvet!” then partially 
relenting, “unless it is velveteen,” another pull at the 
looping. 

1 endured it as long as possible, then ventured to ask 
Gusty to unbutton the rest as there were signs of giving way. 
Gusty drew in her breath and the buttons flew out with a 
snap. She modestly held her hand over the gap. 
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‘““Now you go home ’n’ take that off,” said her mother, 
“T’m goin to rest a while.” 

Oh, dear! I could have cried. It seemed to me I would 
give her the dress if she would go and leave me in peace. 
But she staid and talked. And such talk as it always is. If 
I listened, which I do not, by this time I should have known by 
heart every scrap of personal history and gossip in the town. 
As much as possible I set my thoughts roaming until perhaps 
some more than usually imperative call for “Ma” draws my 
visitor reluctantly homeward. Such acall came that day and 
she finally got as far as the door, there she stopped. 

“You look real feverish,” she said with a critical air. 
“There’s a good deal o’ sickness around now, so yo’d better 
take care o’ yourself!” 

I assured her that I was perfectly well, and as if to belie 
my own words, burst into tears on the spot. 

‘“Well!” snorted my persecutor disdainfully, “ An’ 
you’re just fit for your bed this minute! Now see here, you 
lay right down on the lounge, an’ don’t you stir till I come 
back.” 

In vain did I protest that nothing was the matter, and beg 
her not to take any further trouble about me. 

‘“Trouble!” she repeated scornfully, “I guess I ain’t 
one o’ the kind that minds a little trouble if I can help a 
neighbor!” 

By that time the absurdity of the whole thing overcame 
me so that I went off in a hysterical fit of laughter, and 
it was not until Fred came, and between us we managed 
to convince Mrs. Ellis that nothing serious was impend- 
ing, that she at last disappeared and the door was closed 
behind her. 

‘“Mrs. Ellis is peculiar, but she is kind hearted,” is what 
people say of her. 

Yes, she is kind, but it is a kindness that kills. 

Of course I have learned to provide myself with work for 
these times of visitation ; but it is not what I would do left to 
myself. I ought to read more, write more letters, keep up 
my music, but it is impossible; and worst of all, my strength 
and temper suffer for lack of that daily rest and recreation of 
which I am deprived by these encroachments. Worst of all, 
did I say? No, I think the very worst is the danger to my 
boy from the unavoidably close association with her boy. I 
dare not leave them together and I cannot keep them apart. 
This is the most serious consideration. 

I hope I have made the situation so clear that you will be 
able to help mea little with a word of counsel. And don’t 
think that I have not tried faithfully to lead this woman’s 
thoughts into better channels, for I have, but in vain. There 
is but one way left, I fear, and for Fred’s sake I shrink from 
that.” 

Mrs. Brown laid down the letter and leaned back in her 
chair. 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“ All bearing on this question. Now put yourself in her 
place. What would you do?” 

“Humph!” I said rather contemptuously, “I cannot im- 
agine a woman of any spirit submitting to such a nuisance. 
Mrs. Ellis would soon learn her proper place if I had to deal 
with her. Why I thought Sue Boyden was a quick-tempered 
girl, that is, a girl of spirit and decision. 

“But she is Sue Gregory now, and all that that implies,” 
was the quiet response. As if that, the mere change of name 
made any difference. But Mrs. Brown did not explain her 
meaning further than to say something to this effect that if I 
were there myself I would know. 

My friend Mrs. Brown is a trifle peculiar. 

“Well,” I said after a little pause, “did you give Sue the 
advice she asked for?” 


Mrs. Brown drew another letter from its unsealed envelope 
and selecting a part said: “This is what I have written in 
reply: There are two ways out of your dilemma, it seems to 
me, either make a short, sharp, and decisive cut, and bide the 
consequences, or bear with the evil as best you may until 
some change of residence can be made. The latter would be 
most politic probably, but on no account tolerate the present 
state of things longer than absolutely necessary. The pen- 
alty is too great as far as your own health and time are con- 
cerned, and the risk to your boy too dangerous. As to your 
duty toward your neighbor, it is evident that you have exer- 
cised the virtues of patience and forbearance to the utter- 
most with little effect so far. Now suppose you try what 
virtue there is in—stones. Commence so to speak, with 
small pebbles, increasing the dose until the desired effect is 
produced. I wouldn’t advise you my dear, to “ sling rocks” 
around promiscuously, if one doesn’t live in a glass house 
one always has breakable windows, you know, but let your 
enemy understand that you have a mode of defence and that 
you mean to use it. 

Begin by drawing the line somewhere, I should say at new 
spring suits and unseasonable calls. Then take certain 
hours and let it be known that at those times you are not to 
be disturbed, and stick to it. 

On this all important point I cannot do better than to 
quote from Philip Gilbert Hamerton on “The Power of 
Time.” 

“The first step is to establish a regulated economy of your 
time, so that without interference with a due attention to 
business and to health, you may get two clear hours every 
day for reading of the bestkind * * And please observe 
that the two hours are to be given quite regularly, because 
when the time given is not much, regularity is essential. Two 
hours a day regularly, make more than seven hundred hours 
in a year, and in seven hundred hours wisely and uninter- 
ruptedly occupied, much may be done in anything. Permit 
me to insist upon the word uninterruptedly. Few people 
realize the full evil of an interruption. Few people know all 
that is implied by it.” Florence Nightingale says: “I have 
never known persons who exposed themselves for years to 
constant interruption, who did not muddle away their intel- 
lects by it at last.” 

And she might have added, not alone the intellectual, but 
the whole physical and moral system must suffer alike in 
consequence.” 

Mrs. Brown folded the letter and slipped it in the en- 
velope. 


mark. 

“ What?” 

“Why, setting off so much time every day. Could you do 
it now?” 

“It might not be easy, at first,” answered my friend re- 
flectively. “One’s habits are so fixed at my age that any 
change is difficult, but if I had begun twenty years ago I 
should have been a wiser woman to-day no doubt. 

One can look back on so much time wasted, frittered away. 
It is not the mere employment of one’s fingers that makes oc- 
cupation. The mind demands equal attention, and whether 
that be worthily occupied or not, there lies the whole secret 
of one’s mental and moral elevation.” 

“And you think the systematizing of time would help 
toward self-improvement ?” 

“Not only self-improvement, but an improvement that 
would reach out in all directions.” 

On reflection I am quite inclined to agree with Mrs. 
Brown, but I haven’t tried the plan yet. 

—Harriet Trowbridge. 


“I don’t quite see how it can be done,” I ventured to re- 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DEFORMED CHILDREN. 
F all pitiful objects the deformed child calls forth 
the most heartfelt sympathy. Many of these de- 
: formities are remediable if attended to in time and 

(ez by one skilled in their treatment. Others are pre- 
“Wx ventable which, if allowed to pursue their course until 
7 growth is attained, can be only palliated, seldom cured. 

Of the first mentioned—those needing proper. treat- 

ment—the most common are club feet, of various 
kinds and degrees; strabismus or cross eyes, hare lip, cleft 
palate, supernumerary toes and fingers, and to some extent 
so-called mother’s marks. Not all of the latter are curable, 
however, and many of them are of so little inconvenience it 
is not best to meddle. 

Talipes, or club feet, are caused by the shortening of one 
or more of the several muscles passing across the ankle and 
controlling the motion of the foot. According as it is one or 
another of the muscles the position of the foot varies, the 
foot turning in, out, or the toes being raised, or vice versa, 

the heel, making it impossible for the child to walk on the sole 
of the foot. Many times this deformity is noticed at birth ; 
again it is not manifest until the first attempts at walking are 
made. But, whenever noticed, bear in mind, unless very 
slight, it will never cure itself, and the rule is to increase in 
degree with prolonged walking until the ultimatum of de- 
formity is reached. It is a mistaken idea to wait until the 
child walks before doing anything, and a worse mistake 
many times to then harness the child with cumbrous shackles 
which some instrument-maker has palmed off on you. 

The better way is, as early as three months, if the deformity 
is unmistakable, to take the infant to the best surgeon within 
your reach and be guided by his advice. If he says adhesive 
straps, apparatus or operation, acquiesce and follow faithfully 
the directions given. At this age you will not have the ad- 
ditional trouble of keeping the infant off its feet during the 
treatment. 

In this case, as in all others requiring operation, if you can- 
not command the services of a skillful operator remember you 
have only to apply at a standard hospital in any large city to 
command, free of charge, the services of the best or one of 
the best surgeons in the city, made so by practice and study. 
Have no fear of experimentation. The writer has yet to see 
the first case experimented on in a hospital or before a medical 
class unless it was a case demanding such a procedure since 
no other similar case had ever been treated by any one. The 
reason of no charge for an operation that otherwise the sur- 
geon might charge almost any price for (doctors will some- 
times, you know, charge for reputation,) if done before med- 
ical students, is because of the benefit it is to them, who are 
to be the doctors and surgeons of the future generations. So 
once more I beg of you don’t let your child go through life 
deformed because you are unable to pay or are afraid of 
hospitals. The regulations and price of board for the various 
institutions of this kind can be learned through one’s family 
physician. Every hospital has free beds. 

The necessity of early operation for hare lip is obvious, 
since nursing is impossible with this misfortune, and if the 
roof of the mouth and the palate be involved the case is 
serious. This is caused by an arrest of development. The 
two sides of the head being developed separately fail to 
unite on the median line. The only cure is to bring the 
parts nearer together and only operative measures will 


Strabismus—cross eyes—is not as common as formerly 
since the majority of people understand the ease with which 
it is remedied. Where it is caused by the shortening of one 
muscle the division of the tendon of that muscle rights the 
difficulty and no further care is.necessary. (After the opera- 
tion for club foot much care is needed to prevent subsequent 
contraction of the muscle after the tendon has healed, since 
the operation consists in the severing of the tendons of one 
or more muscles according to the number involved in the 
deformity.) 

The most successful treatment for mother’s marks is elec- 
tricity. Of course none but an adept can use it, and it is 
mentioned here because so many are doomed to go through 
life made hideous because parents and friends did not know 
that anything could be done. 

We come now to the second class of deformities, those 
more preventable than curable, namely, those arising from 
neglected injuries, either accidental or purposely inflicted, 
and those resulting from mal-nutrition. In the first class 
might of course be neglected or improperly set broken bones, 
etc., but the most common are injuries to the spine causing 
disease of the vertebrae, resulting in spinal curvature with all 
its sad concomitants and hip disease. It is an easy matter 
for a child to fall or for an older person to knock them down 
either in play or anger. 

Often no account is made of a fall aside from the imme- 
diate pain, but in a few days, or it may be weeks, the child 
begins to complain of pains here and there, of being tired, of 
its back aching. From being active it becomes quiet, morose, 
irritable ; nothing suits it. Don’t think the child is only 
cross, nor forget that fall it had upon its back. Examine the 
back carefully, pressing the finger on each vertebra separ- 
ately. Some of them will probably be sensitive. Another 
way of examining is, the child being seated, press quickly, 
firmly down with both hands on the shoulders. If it causes 
any pain or even a bad feeling consult the best doctor in 
reach. See that the child is kept off its feet as much as 
possible and in a reclining position. You thus take the 
weight off from the inflamed part of the spinal column, and 
possibly a few weeks of confinement in bed will enable the 

parts to recover without deformity. 

This disease, Pott’s disease by name, is often not noticed 
until there is quite marked curvature of the spine. In such 
cases it will be necessary to use appropriate treatment and 
apparatus. Electricity properly applied will do much to 
strengthen the weakened muscles of one side and relax the 
contracted muscles of the other side. Do not allow the use 
of a “plaster jacket” under any circumstances. They are 
heavy, they weaken the muscles and where the disease has 
advanced to the formation and discharge of pus they render 
it impossible to properly care for the openings. Any reliable 
instrument maker will furnish a lighter, more serviceable 
apparatus, and with care only one will be necessary and it 
can be worn under the clothing, not interfering with ordinary 
vocations, whereas the plaster jacket must be replaced every 
six weeks and cannot be worn unnoticed. 

Hip disease is another very common cause of deformity 
and untold suffering. It is mentioned here only that mothers 
may know the first signs and often have the complaint 
arrested in the first stage before deformity ensues. It de- 
velops oftenest among so-called delicate children or children 
with scrofulous tendencies. It may begin in infancy, but not 
usually until the child walks, nor after the age of maturing is 
reached. It may result from some injury, or, so far as known 
cause is concerned, it may “ just come,” like Topsy. 

In the beginning, in the usual form, the hip is not com- 
plained of at all; it is the knee that offends. When standing 


do this. 


the child rests the toes of the affected limb on the foot of the 
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well limb. They lie on the other side and avoid long walks 
and all active games. 

These symptoms seem very slight and too often even a 
severe leg ache is attributed to “growing pains.” Oh, those 
growing pains! When a child complains as above, have him 
extend the limb, holding the knee stiff ; strike the sole of the 
foot sharply, squarely. It will not be the knee, but the hip, 
that will cry out. Nowis the time of salvation in this disease. 
Rest, good air, good food, early instituted proper treatment 
are necessary to insure a perfect cure in the above complaints. 

The other prominent disease coming under the head of 
preventables is one most common among the poorer class. It 
may be this volume will not go to any home thus afflicted but 
mayhap some one who reads these words may know of some 
“morsel of humanity ” thus afflicted and will be moved to ex- 
tend the helping hand, though it be not their own flesh and 
blood. I allude to rachitis, or rickets. Who so fortunate 
as never to have seen some wee bit of humanity carrying a 
heavier burden on his back than Christian had, with long 
arm dangling, a big head resting in a depression between 
hunched back and pigeon breast, the whole anomaly sup- 
ported by a pair of very knock-kneed legs. And who having 
seen can help but pity! Yet, most of this might have been 
prevented with a very little medicine and proper hygiene. 

Without mentioning the points under dispute by the pro- 
fession it is enough to say the disease is caused by mal-assim- 
ilation, by a lack of lime salts and a consequent softening 
and bending of the bones and a greater or less involvement 
of all viscera. 

The greatest number of cases develop in the second and 
third year. The three prodromic, initial symptoms are, 
“sweating of the head, tenderness to touch of whole body 
and a tendency to throw off the bed-clothes, no matter how 
cold the night.” This group of symptoms present, if persist- 
ent, are to be regarded with anxiety, no matter if the child 
appear well nourished and is in a home of wealth, for low 
diet is not the only cause of this dread disease. 

If now nothing be done for the patient they grow more 
fretful, more averse to being moved or touched, the bowels 
and stomach become enlarged, there is wasting of flesh, a 
wan, pinched, old look on the face, and soon the beginning 
of deformity is easily recognized. If now the child be given 
plenty of wholesome, easily digested food, if possible, sea air, 
or any way fresh air, and for medicine a few grains of either 
the phosphate or carbonate of lime twice a day, there will be 
a speedy improvement in at least eight out of ten cases, with 
no other treatment, if begun before the disease has gone be- 
yond the initial symptoms. The face will grow young, the 
protuberant abdomen disappears, the child becomes more 
playful and does not object to being moved. 

Remember, it is deformity, not death, we try to avoid in 
this disease, for rickets Jer se is seldom fatal, but the unfortu- 
nate victim survives to drag around his mis-shapen form, 
dwarfed in body and mind, because parents or friends knew 
not how to prevent it. 

Many children die from concurrent diseases, rendered more 
fatal because of low vitality, viz., cholera infantum, hydro- 
cephalus and marasmus. When these occur they need the 
same treatment in a rickety child as in any other. 

—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 


KINDNEss has resistless charms, 

All things else but weakly move; 

Fiercest anger it disarms, 

And clips the wings of flying love. 

Beauty does the heart invade, 

Kindness can alone persuade; 

It gilds the lover’s servile chain 

And makes the slave grow pleased and vain.— Rochester. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART V. 


AND DESSERTS FOR Every Day. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 
Transparent Pudding (very nice). 

One-half of a pound of sugar, one-half of a pound of butter melted 
slowly together, add four eggs beaten stiff, cook till thick, stirring 
constantly. Pour in a pastry shell and strew slices of thinly cut 
citron over the top and bake. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 
Lemon Apple Pie. 

Bake in two crusts, one large, chopped apple, the juice of one 
lemon and one-half of the rind, one egg, one cupful of sugar, and 
butter the size of a walnut. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 
Baron’s Pudding. 

One and one-half cupfuls of bread crumbs, one pint of milk, one- 
half of a cupful of suet, one-half of a pound of seeded raisins, three 
eggs beaten stiff, two teaspoonfuls of smooth corn-starch. Boil in 
mould. Sauce 9. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
Peach Custard Pie. 

Press six canned peaches through a sieve, and add one pint of 
milk, one-half of a cupful of sugar, four beaten eggs. Bake in 
one crust. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5. 
White Mountain Cake (good). 

Bake in layers, batter made of one-half of a cupful of butter, two 
cupfuls of powdered sugar, one cupful of milk, one-half of a cup- 
ful of corn-starch, two and one-half cupfuls of flour, the whites of 
four eggs beaten stiff, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Cover each layer with boiled icing and that with grated cocoanut, 
lightly but thickly laid on. Eat the same day. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 
Apple Custard. 

Stew two pounds of apples, sweetened to taste, till soft; rub 
through a sieve, add one tablespoonful of butter and when cool 
beat in the whites of three eggs beaten stiff. Bake in a buttered 
dish, till slightly browned, then strew powdered sugar over. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7. 
Cornmeal Pudding. 

One cupful of cornmeal, one-half of a cupful of flour, one table- 
spoonful of molasses, one and one-half cupfuls of sour milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
saltspoonful, each, of salt and cinnamon. Boil one and one-half 
hours. Sauce 5. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 8. 
Queen of Puddings. 

One pint of bread crumbs soaked in one pint of milk, then add 
to one pint of milk, the yolks of four eggs, one cupful of sugar, 
butter the size of an egg, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake, 
spread with strawberry preserve, then meringue made of the 


whites of four eggs. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9. 
Sweet Roll. 


One pint of milk, four eggs beaten stiff, one-half of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, about three-fourths of a pint of flour. Bake on agriddle 
in large cakes, butter them, spread quickly with powdered sugar, 
roll up and serve at once with sauce 7. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 
Chestnut Pudding (good). 

Shell one quart of chestnuts and remove the brown skin by 
plunging them in boiling water and then in cold. Then boil till 
soft, drain and mash smooth with a rolling pin (I find this, and the 
mixing board, better for such purposes than the potato masher, 
and Every Day Receipts do not generally possess pestle and 
mortar); add to one quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls, each, of 
sugar and smooth flour, when hot one saltspoonful of salt. Boil 
till thick, and bake, then, till brown. No sauce. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11. 
Scotch Baked Apples. 
Peel, fill the core with sugar, butter and candied lemon peel. 
Brush all over with sweetened water and sprinkle with bread 
crumbs, browned in hot butter. Bake. Sauce to. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12. 
Fruit Pudding. 


One cupful of milk, one-half of a cupful of molasses, one-third 
of a cupful of butter, two-thirds of a cupful of raisins, one-third of 
a cupful of currants, two cupfuls of flour, one-half of a teaspoon- 
ful, each, of soda, cinnamon and nutmeg. Steam one and one-half 
hours. Sauce 5. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 
Peach Charlotte. 


Cut off the top of a stale loaf of sponge cake, scoop out the in- 
side, put in a layer of canned peaches, then fill up with (sweetened) 
whipped cream. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14. 
Baked Pears. 


Pack the fruit in a pudding dish, and pour over one cupful of 
sugar dissolved in one cupful of water. Cover and bake. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
Currant Fritters. 


One pint of milk, two teacupfuls of flour, one-half of a teacupful 
of currants, three eggs beaten stiff, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Drop in hot lard. Sauce 7. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16. 
Medley Pudding. 

Boil together till thick one small teacupful of rice, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one and one-fourth pints of water, one stick of 
cinnamon. Remove the last named, and pour in a mould, strew- 
ing with thin slices of citron and split peanuts. When cold, cover 
with crabapple jelly, and pile up with whipped cream. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
Macaroons. 


Blanch, and roll smooth one-half of a pound of almonds, work in 
one, tablespoonful of lemon juice, add one cupful of powdered 
sugar beaten with the whites of two eggs. Work well together 
and drop on buttered paper. Bake in a slow oven. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18. 
Fig Bread Pudding. 

One-half of a pound, each, of bread crumbs, suet, and sliced figs, 
Two eggs beaten stiff, milk fora stiff paste. Boil three hours. 
Sauce 7. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 
Fruit Puffs. 


One pint of milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
flour for soft batter, one-half of a cupful of seeded raisins. Bake 
in patty-pans. Sauce 8. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20. 
Tutti Frutti (good). 


Put a layer of bread crumbs, sprinkled with butter in a dish, then, 
sliced apples sweetened, then a layer of seeded raisins, then 
crumbs, apples, layer sliced citron, then crumbs, plenty of butter. 
cover, and bake. Sauce 8. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21. 
Plum Dumplings (Delightful). 

Three cupfuls of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
water for soft dough, stir in canned plums and steam in cups one- 
halfan hour. Serve with sugar and cream. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER. 22. 
Duchess Pudding. 

Make jel!y of one-half of a box of gelatine soaked in milk, added 
to one pint of boiling milk, one-half cupful of sugar, when cold, the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff, one cupful of whipped cream. 
Line a dish with stale cake, wet with sherry wine, stick blanched 
almonds over it, and then pour on this jelly. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 
Apple Fitters. 

Slice apple into a batter made of one pint of milk, two teacupfuls 
of flour, three eggs beaten stiff, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and one-half of a teaspoonful of salt. Drop in deep lard. 
Eat with maple syrup. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 
Peach Cake (good). 

Bake in three layers, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour 
three eggs beaten stiff, one tablespoonful of milk, one and one half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake and spread canned peaches 
between and powdered sugar over the top. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25. 
Lemon Meringue. 


pint of bread crumbs. Add one cupful of sugar, the yolks of four 
eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, juice of one lemon. Bake. 
Make meringue of the whites of four eggs. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26. 
Thick and thin Pudding. 

One teacupful of tapioca soaked in three cupfuls of milk five 
hours, stirred occasionally. Pour over six sour, cored apples 
filled with sugar. Sauce 8. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 
Strawberry Triffle. 

Cut off the top of a sponge cake, scoop out the inside, and fill 
up with strawberry jam. Replace the top, and ice. Serve with 
sauce Io. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28. 
Pink Pudding (very nice). 

One-half pint of milk, two eggs, one saltspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, one pint of canned cherries, one-half 
of a pint of cherry juice. Flour for a stiff batter. Boil one hour. 
Sauce 8. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 29. 
Rice Cones. 


Boil one teacupful of rice, with one teaspoonful of salt till tender. 
Mould in small cups and, when cold, take out and carefully arrange 
on a platter, scoop out a hole in each one and fill, some with crab- 
apple, some with blackberry jelly. Pour around. Sauce ro. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30. 
Apple Pie Pudding. ° 

Bake in deep pastry, one cupful of apple sauce, one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar, one-half of the grated rind of one lemon, 
one egg beaten stiff, one-third of a cupful of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of mace. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
Mrs. O’s Pudding. 

One cupful of finely chopped suet, one cupful of molasses, one 
cupful of raisins, three and one-half cupfuls of flour, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of soda, one-half of a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Steam three hours. Sauce 12. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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THE DREAMLAND SHEEP. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Your father is watching the sheep, 
Upon the hills where the shadows chase 
The sunbeams bright in a merry race. 
The white flock lies on smooth hillsides, 
Like a drift whose wintry frost abides ; 
While across the grass the shadows sweep, 
Like wandering flocks of dusky sheep, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Your father is watching the sheep, 
To keep them out of the growing corn, 
Out of the meadows, where in the morn 
The bees hum loud in the blossoming clover, 
And the bobolink’s song comes gurgling over 
Toward the hills where the shadows sweep, 
And your father stands amid his sheep, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Your father is watching his sheep; 
Your mother is shaking the Dreamland tree, 
Down falls a little dream on thee, 
Rocking and shaking that cradle tree 
Whose fruit alone can the babies see, 
Till a tender, mellow, rose-tinted dream 
Falls straight to those smiling eyes that seem 
To clasp it close with drooping lids. 
To the world the baby drowsily bids 
A soft good night, the small feet stray 
To those Dreamland hills not far away, 
Where the purple shadows come and go 
Like flocks that wander feeding slow, 
And the Dreamland fathers safely keep 
Watch and guard o’er the Dreamland sheep, 


Pour one and one-half pints of boiling milk on three-fourths of a 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 
—Elisabeth Cole. 
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AN EARLY AUTUMN BREAKFAST PARTY. 


BILL OF FARE. 
Cantaloupe Melons. Grapes. 
Mushroom Omelets. Selly. 
Fried Chicken. Mashed Potatoes. 
Tomatoes on Toast. Rolls. Coffee. 
Caif’s Head Salad. Crackers. Cheese. 
Corn Oysters. 


HE cloths of cream or écru tinted damask with bright 

| borders and fringed napkins to match are always 

pretty for a family or a party breakfast. Have these 

colored doileys under finger bowls, upon the fruit 

plates at each place. A white napkin folded in a half 

square should lie at the right of each plate for use after the 
fruit course. 

If less than a dozen people make your party, have one of 
the bright doileys in the center of the table under the dish of 
flowers or grasses. The tall striped or plain grasses, ar- 
ranged loosely in a cut-glass bowl or pitcher, make a most 
beautiful center piece when gay colored napery is used. 
With a white cloth, flowers are preferable as adding warmth 
of color. 

Melons should be cut in halves or quarters, (the seeds re- 
moved) and served from a platter. Grapes, from any hand- 
some dish of glass or china, made attractive with a border of 
the leaves. 

Omelets—The simplest omelet is the best. Beat four eggs 
lightly with a silver spoon. Add four tablespoonfuls of cream, 
one scant teaspoonful of salt, and a liberal sprinkling of 
pepper. Have agranite pie pan very hot. Melt upon ita des- 
sertspoonful of butter, then pour in the egg, lift lightly with 
a fork while thickening, but do not stir. This is Mrs. Ewing’s 
“ Creamy omelet” and may be varied by the addition of 
chopped parsley, meat, fish or mushrooms. 

Mushroom Omelets—Cut mushrooms into quarters, stew 
gently in cream for fifteen minutes, season to taste with salt 
and pepper and spread upon the omelet when every portion 
of the egg is firm. Then turn half over half and serve as 
usual. One can of mushrooms will suffice for four omelets 
made by the foregoing rule. One omelet should be allowed 
for three persons and in serving them to a party of ten or 
twelve, it is preferable to make several small omelets, 
ratherthan one larger. They should be laid diagonally across 
the platter and garnished with parsley. 

Fried Chicken, so called, may be prepared to good advantage, 
in the oven. Cut in small pieces as for frying, lay in a drip- 
ping pan, sprinkle plentifully with salt, pepper and flour. 
Cover with bits of butter. Place in a hot oven, basting and 
turning until brown. Then add boiling water, cover with 
another pan and roast until quite tender, basting often. If 
desired, a cream gravy can be made, lifting the chicken into 
another hot pan and adding flour and cream to the butter in 
the dripping pan. Mashed potatoes, seasoned and made 
snowy white with cream and hard beating, should be passed 
through one of the convenient strainers with handles, made 
for that purpose, piled lightly on a buttered pie pan and 
browned in the oven. To fry tomatoes, cut a small round 
from each side, then halve them, brown in butter in a skillet, 
season with salt and pepper, lift toa hot dish and make a 
rich gravy by adding flour and cream to the butter in which 
they were fried. Lay each half tomato on a square of toast 
well buttered. Pour the gravy over all. 

Calf’s Head Salad.—For a salad of calf’s head, buy a well 
cleaned head, ‘soak two hours in luke-warm water to whiten. 
Then put on the stove in cold water, let it come quickly to 
the boiling point, then place on a less heated part of the stove, 


add a teaspoonful of salt and boil slowly until tender. Re- 
move the head and when cold cut the meat in small pieces. 
Boil down to a cupful, the liquor in which the head was cooked, 
season rather highly with salt, pepper, celery extract and 
lemon juice. Pour over the meat and shape ina mould. For 
serving, cut in small squares and place on crisp lettuce 
leaves. Serve cream dressing in a bowl and if desired offer 
also a mayonnaise of oil to those who prefer it. © 
Corn Oysters.—For corn oysters, take one cupful of grated 
corn, six soda crackers rolled, four eggs beaten separately 
and pepper and salt to taste. Fry in small’spoonfuls on a 
griddle, with equal parts of lard and butter. 
—Giin Burton. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


BREAD MATERIALS. 

There was a dearth of wheat in England in 1629, 1630 and 
1693, and in those years bread was made of turnips. They 
were boiled until they were soft enough to mash, when the 
greater part of the water was pressed out of them. An equal 
weight of wheat meal was then mixed with the pulp and the 
dough was made in the usual manner with yeast. The dough 
rose well in the trough and after being kneaded was formed 
into loaves and put in the oven. Bread prepared in this man- 
ner has a peculiar .sweetish taste which is said to be not disa- 
greeable ; it is as light and white as wheaten bread, and should 
be kept about twelve hours before being cut, when the smell 
and taste of the turnip will scarcely be perceptible. 

Potato bread is another kind, and there are several pro- 
cesses of making it. The simplest is to choose the large, 
mealy sort, boil them as for eating, then peel and mash them 
very fine, without adding water. Two parts of wheat flour 
are added to one of potatoes, and a little more yeast than 
usual. The whole mass is kneaded into dough and allowed 
to stand a proper time to rise and ferment before it is put 
into the oven. Bread so prepared is said to be good and 
wholesome. Erasmus Darwin advised the grating of raw 
potatoes into cold water, where the starch would subside. 
The starch from eight pounds of potatoes, mixed with eight 
pounds of boiled potatoes, he asserted, would make as good 
bread as the best wheaten flour. 

Dr. Darwin even went so far as to say that hay that has 
been kept in stacks so as to undergo the saccharine process, 
may be so managed by grinding and fermentation with yeast, 
like bread, as to serve in part for the sustenance of mankind 
in times of scarcity. 

To make rice bread, boil three parts of wheat flour and 
one part of rice, separately. Boil the rice well, squeeze out 
the water and mix the mass with the wheat. The process is 
then the same as for common wheat bread. A pound anda 
half of flour mixed with half a pound of rice will produce a 
loaf weighing from three pounds to three pounds, two ounces, 
which is a greater gain than is got from wheat flour alone. 
Rice has also been tried in the same proportion with barley, 
and this makes a good bread for laboring people. Bread 
may also be made from buckwheat and the seeds and roots 
of several scores of plants. 


LiFe! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

Life, we have been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good night,—but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning.—J/rs. A. L. Barbauld. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XVIII. 
FALL COATS/AND MANTLES—IRISH PEASANT CLOAKS OF WOOL AND 
DIRECTOIRE WRAPS IN BROCADES AND VELVET. 

HE first wraps for fall do not differ essen- 
tially in shape from those worn during 
the spring and summer. The coats for 
fall are rather longer than they have 
been, but are not long enough yet to be 
classed as three-quarter length, although 
there was an effort earlier in the season 
among manufacturers to introduce such 
lengths. There are many mantles 
shown for fall, made of figured cash- 
meres in solid color, vigognes and other 
silken finished materials which will re- 

quire a silk lining to give them sufficient heft. It is quite 

probable that many mantles of the materials of the dress will 
be made up later in the season. There is considerable fancy 
at present for a wrap with a loose front and close-fitting back, 
and there are very few garments for the street which fit the 
figure. The Irish peasant cloaks which have suddenly be- 

come popular are long, circular shapes. They are almost a 

literal copy of the market cloaks worn by Galway peasant 

women. They are simply long, loose capes, shirred on the 
shoulders or pleated into a high yoke, pointed back and front 
and reaching fully to the foot of the gown. 


FALL COATS AND MANTLES. 


Heavy, Scotch tweeds and Irish kerseys and fancy trouser- 
ings of various kinds are materials most in use by tailors for 
ladies’ coats. These coats are no longer bound but are 
stitched on the edges with two rows of stitching about a 
quarter of an inch apart. They are finished with fly fronts or 
with buttons of twist woven in basket pattern and rather 
larger than those worn recently. High standing collars and 
in some cases revers displaying the vest and hussar-like 
trimmings of braid are shown on some of these coats. 
Stylish coats of plain cloth are edged with a mere border of 
black Russian lamb, and above this border a narrow pattern 
of braid in arabesque style is traced. Plain coats are made 
of diagonal cloth in wide and narrow wale and of dull- 
faced clay diagonal cloth.. The new mantles for fall are 
quite short at the back and considerably longer in front. 
They are made of camel’s hair and vigogne cloths, in black 
and dark colors and in grays and suéde brown and will be 
trimmed for winter chiefly with long furs like Alaska sable or 
bear skin, or, to a slight extent, in the short plucked furs like 
otter or natural beaver. For fall these mantles will be 
trimmed with velvet and passementeries. Old-fashioned 
fringes are shown on some of the imported silk mantles. A 
stylish mantle of pale silver gray vigogne, figured in all-over 
design in darker gray, is trimmed with bands of dark gray 
velvet on the cufts, a high standing collar of velvet and bands 
of velvet down either side, bordered with gray passementerie 
trimming mixed with threads of silver, a lining of gray silk 
shot with coral color completing the wrap. 


LONG WRAPS IN RICH MATERIALS. 

It seems to be generally conceded that the most popular 
wrap for dressy occasions during the winter will be a long 
garment made quite loose so that it will not crush the dress 
worn beneath it, and that it may be readily thrown aside at 
afternoon teas and receptions. These wraps are of plush, 
brocaded velvet, especially of matlassés in large ornate 
patterns, many of them showing a Persian mixture of color 
on a black background. These cloaks are trimmed with pas- 
sementeries in cashmere colors with furs, and, for very dressy 


occasions, with lace and double-faced satin ribbons. A wrap 
recéntly imported, copied from one made for Queen Mar. 
guerite of Italy, displays a favorite feature of the season in a 
succession of capes from which it is formed. The long wraps 
thus far shown for winter use, although they are chiefly of 
rich materials, will be the models for church wraps. They 
are looser than those of last season. There are few which fit 
the figure closely. A handsome wrap of black plush, bro- 
caded in a huge pattern with great sea shells flecked with 
white, fits the figure loosely, falling straight from the neck to 
the foot of the dress in front. A braiding of three strands of 
black satin ribbon in No. 9 width borders the garment and is 
caught down by stiff little choux of satin ribbon. Frills of 
fine Spanish lace in light pattern and passementeries com- 
plete the gown. A carriage wrap in the new purplish shade 
of brown called rosewood is trimmed with borders of Alaska 
sable and with passementeries of silk cord, the color of the 
wrap, and lined throughout with pale old rose satin. ‘The 
directoire coats imported from Pingat, the leading wrap- 
maker of Paris, are tight-fitting, draped with scarfs and 
finished with long, pointed angels’ sleeves, inside of which is 
a second sleeve closely fitting to the arm. This shape will 
probably be copied for church and for calling, in velvets and 
matalassés, and trimmed with jet and lace or with fur. 
TAILORS’ ULSTERS AND WOOL CLOAKS. 


Tailors’ ulsters are made this season with loose double 
breasted fronts or fitted to the figure with fly fronts. For the 
Autumn season they are mostly made of cheviots and home- 
spuns. The Norfolk ulster, which is pleated from the throat 
to the foot of the gown, is a favorite shape. Irish peasant 
cloaks of soft camel’s hair cloth in dark colors are lined 
throughout with rich quilted satin, ornamented with braid- 
ing in black on the high pointed yokes, and down a nar- 
row band on either side of the front. The fullness of this 
circular wrap is pleated into the yoke in narrow side pleats. 
A modification of this style is fitted to the figure at the back 
by regular middie forms, while the remainder of the wrap is 
pleated upon ayoke. The back breadths of the wrap are 
pleated to the side forms to allow of a sufficient fullness over 
the tournure. It is safe to predict that light wool wraps will 
be popular all winter. 

GLOVES. 

There is little change in kid gloves for the season. Dressed 
or polished kid gloves are used only for the morning prome- 
nade, with tailor dresses. Fashionable New York people do 
not now consider the glace kid glove suitable for afternoon 
or evening wear; consequently it is only imported in button 
gloves of two lengths, four and six buttons, the preference 
being given to a glove of four buttons. The principal colors 
in these gloves are dark quiet street shades such as are suitable 
to wear with cloth dresses. The back of these gloves may be 
plain or embroidered, but only the medium width of em- 
broidery is used and this is wrought in black ora silk the 
color of the glove. A suéde glove in four or six buttons is a 
suitable hand wear for church, afternoon receptions, day wed- 
dings and other semi-dress occasions. The favorite color for 
the coming season, with refined women, is a dull tan-color, 
although there are beautiful old mode colors imported in but- 
ton suéde gloves, and three shades of gray,—silver gray, the 
medium gray and iron gray. The mousquetaire suéde glove 
in pale tan color is a regulation glove for evening wear. These 
gloves range in length from a six button length to gloves long 
enough to reach to the shoulder. Mousquetaire gloves for 
evening are also imported in black, pearl gray, cream white 
and other tints. The proper glove for brides is a cream white 
mousquetaire kid, which should be long enough to fully turn 


the elbow, with a dress with elbow sleeves. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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IN THE SIOK ROOM. 


THE MINISTRY OF LITTLE THINGS. 


NE of the luxuries of invalid life is a 
flannel washcloth. To asensitive per- 
son who dreads and shrinks from the 
touch of a wet linen or cotton cloth, 
the substitution of a washcloth of soft 
baby-flannel will oftentimes serve to 
render the bath agreeable if not posi- 
tively enjoyable. It should be made 
of two or three thicknesses of the flan- 
nel lightly tacked together, and should 
not be larger than the nurse’s hand 
can hold. Another desirable article 

for one who is long confined to the bed, is a light print wrap- 

per, to be worn through the day instead of a night-dress. One 
who has tried it says that the first of many reasons for appre- 
ciating it is that it enables her to put her arms outside the 
bed-clothes, or step from the bed to the chair, without having 
any of that undressed feeling she is always conscious of when 
clad in a night-dress. To insure its being comfortable and 
in no way burdensome, it should be cut by the night-dress 
pattern. In cold weather it may be worn over the night-dress. 

A little thing that has long made a bright spot in one sick- 
room is a tiny bunch of flowers, in a small vial, fastened to an 
invisible tack in the head-board of the bedstead, just over the 
invalid’s pillow. The vial is suspended from the tack by 
means of a thread tied round its neck. The flowers conceal 
the thread and the tack and not seldom hide the vial also. 
The little bouquet is so very small that even in winter it may 
be renewed, day by day, from the window plants. 

A window-box outside the window of a sick-room is another 
little thing that gives much pleasure to an invalid. Even if 
unable to leave her bed, she may, if strong enough, have the 
bed rolled close to the open window and with her own hands 
gather the blossoms for her pillow bouquet. If too feeble for 
this, she will yet find pleasure in watching the plants as they 
grow and bloom. ~ 

An invalid who is so fortunate as to be able to write while 
in a recumbent position will find a home-made writing-board 
a great convenience. Take a board about eight inches wide 
and eighteen inches long and cover it with white cotton flan- 
nel. This can be propped at any desired angle, and, lying 
on her left side, with the paper on the upper end of the writ- 
ing-board, she will find its lower end—the lower half of its 
length—a restful support for her arm and hand. 

To the inmate of a sick-room frequent changes in the po- 
sition of the furniture are almost always pleasant. Change 
the pictures, too. Bring pictures from the other rooms and 
hang them on her walls in place of those she has looked at so 
long. One of the pleasantest things that ever was done for 
me during an illness I owed to the thoughtfulness of a neigh- 
bor, a lady now prominent in literary circles. She owned 
many very fine engravings, beautifully framed. These she 
brought to my room, one every Sunday, leaving it on my table 
or mantel for a week and taking away the one she had brought 
the week before. When I tried, once, to express the pleasure 
this kindness gave me, she answered me: 

“T am glad; but it is such a little thing for me to do!” 

Ah! but I have learned that it is the things that are “so 
little to do” that most please and cheer those who are “shut 
in.” I have seen a sick one moved almost to tears by the gift 
of a single fresh maple leaf, idly plucked from a roadside tree 
on a friend's way to the sick-room. 

Said a lady, the other day, in my presence, speaking of a 
neighbor who has been an invalid for years: 


“T wanted to carry something to Helen to-day, but every- 
thing I have is so common !” 

Dear friends, let us not wait for uncommon things. Let us 
remember in how great measure it is the common things, the 
dear common things of life, from which these sufferers are so 
sadly shut in. Carry your friend a sod of violets; placed in 
a shallow bowl where they can be freely watered, they will 
grow and blossom in her window for days and days. Carry 
one of your blossoming house-plants and leave it there a 
week. Carry your canary, and let him sing there. Send her 
your photograph album, your scrap-book, your box of stereo- 
graphs, some dreary winter day. Carry your precious silk 
quilt or your new afghan, and let it lie a while on her bed or 
lounge. Even though she has one equally pretty, yours will 
be different,—something new to look at. 

Memory would fail me to recount the many gifts and favors 
that have brightened my own sick-room, but, as I try to recall 
them, I find it is the little things that come most readily to 
mind: May flowers from the April woods of the Kennebec; 
a handful of pond lilies; a curl from a child’s head; a comic 
picture or verse cut from a newspaper; a pitcher of new milk; 
a big red apple. But most precious, first and best of all the 
things that came to me, were letters. If you have a sick 
friend at a distance, write to her. Write often. Never, until 
you have yourself known the loneliness of long illness, can 
you understand how much comfort there is, to’an invalid, in 
a cheerful, newsy, chatty letter. 

—Nelly Browne. 
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OVER THE RIVER. 


Over the river I see the lights 
That shine from many a happy home, 
They twinkle upon the terraced heights, 
Like the stars in heaven’s jewelled dome. 


Methinks I see, through the open door, 
The children’s faces fresh and fair, 

The firelight dancing across the floor, 
And leaping into the outer air. 


O happy homes! and yet not all, 
Alas,.not all! for some there be, 

Where the lamplight and the firelight fall 
On angel faces, I cannot see. 


O happy hearts, and hearts that ache! 
O homes! O lights across the river! 
Our God doth give, our God doth take ;— 
Shall we not trust His love forever ? 
—James Buckham. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GOOD WORDS FROM GOOD BOOKS. 


Puppyism is not politeness. 

Everybody who is somebody, can do something. 

Never content yourself with the idea of having a common-place 
wife. 

The apprehensions of women are finer and quicker than those 
of men. 

Inspiration to a higher and purer life always comes from above 
a man. 

Aman who is willing to enter society as a beneficiary is mean, 
and does not deserve recognition. 

It is the general rule of Providence, the world over, and in all 
time, that unearned success is a curse. 

There are fewer sadder sights in this world than that of mates 
whom the passage of years has mis-mated. 

There is nothing that will tend so strongly to the elevation and 
purification of young men as female society. 

Society is not very particular what a man does, so that it proves 
him to be a man ; it will then bow to him and make room for him. 

—/. G. Holland. 
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OONOERNING SOUPS. 
Goop Soup Is Foop Har DIGESTED.” 

HERE is a popular fallacy to the 
effect that soups are expensive 
and troublesome to prepare; a 
fallacy easily .accounted for by 
reading the recipes in old Eng- 
lish cook-books, some of which 
call for pounds and pounds of 
“ gravy beef,” and others for 
“a fowl and ashin of veal,” to- 
gether with wines and other 
costly condiments in greater or 
less abundance. On the con- 
trary, somebody has said that a 
French cook will make a savory 
soup from a bunch of herbs and 
the water in which an egg has 
been boiled ; and between these 
two extremes there are very 
many gradations. In reality, ex- 
cepting the aldermanic turtle, 
there are few dishes which are at the same time more nu- 
tritious and economical, or easier to cook. You may make 
soup from almost anything, and it will cook itself, so to 
speak, while you are busy about other things. Uncooked 
meat makes the best basis for soups, but the bones and frag- 
ments of a cold joint answer exceedingly well for the same 
purpose. The water in which meat, be it veal, beef or mut- 
ton, or fish or poultry has been boiled, is always available for 
soup, and, excepting in warm weather, even then if put upon 
ice, may be kept until the next day. 

For all white soups veal or mutton is to be preferred ; for 
dark soups beef is best, while bean and pea soups may be 
made from the water in which a ham has been boiled, and 
the same stock makes also a savory basis for the summer 
vegetable soup, which is an olla podrida of corn, peas, beans, 
tomatoes, okra and potatoes. The custom of keeping a stock 
pot answers admirably where the mistress of the house at- 
tends to it, otherwise the contents are apt to sour, or scorch, 
and sometimes, in the hands of careless hirelings, even to be- 
come putrid. When proper care is taken to keep it clean and 
sweet, the only possible objection to it is that the various 
soups made from it are apt to taste alike, and this can be 
readily obviated by taking pains with the seasoning of the 
particular soup in view. , 

Purees of peas, beans, celery, etc., are made by boiling the 
vegetables with a knuckle of veal until they are soft enough 
to be mashed through a colander. Then make flour dump- 
lings, if you like, and boil in the soup until done, when add a 
gill of rich milk and a little butter for every quart of soup. 
Let all boil up once, and serve, taking care not to leave any 
meat in the soup. A ham bone ora pound of bacon may be 
substituted for the veal, if preferred; and the bacon may be 
sliced and fried as a breakfast dish the next morning. Small 
squares of dry toast, floating on the soup, not stirred into it, 
are preferred to dumplings by epicures. To make the toast, 
cut the slices of bread half an inch thick, and in squares not 
over an inch each way, and toast brown and perfectly dry. 
Rice flour makes the best thickening for soups, and next to 
this comes corn starch, but wheaten flour may be used in the 
absence of either. Rice or barley improves most white soups, 
if added as are other vegetables. 

The famous southern gumbo soup is made from the green 
pods of the ok-a, the basis being a chicken. Green corn 
soup, made also from chicken broth, is another excellent dish, 
while for invalids no food is more nutritious than chicken 


broth, seasoned only with herbs and pepper and salt, or mut- 
ton’ broth made the same way. The chicken, after being 
boiled for the soup, may be dressed with white sauce and 
hard-boiled eggs for the family dinner. 

The Pennsylvania noodle soup is made from the water in 
which beef has been boiled. The noodles are sold by the 
package by all grocers, or you may make them at home, using 
water and a well beaten egg to moisten the flour for your 
dough, rolling it thin and cutting it into narrow strips, and 
drying either in the oven, which should be warm, not hot, for 
the purpose, or in the hot sun, in the old Dutch way. 

Herbs for soup should be tied together, so as to be easily 
taken out. Vegetables should be boiled long enough to be 
thoroughly done, and all meat and bones should be taken out 
before serving, while clear soups should be strained. 

For tomato soup, stew the tomatoes with a little of the soup 
stock, z. ¢., the water in which the meat is cooked, then mash 
them through a sieve before adding them to the soup. 

All vegetables are available for soup. The recipe once 
given to an inexperienced friend by a notable housekeeper, 
said, “ Put in some of all kinds you can get!” Vegetable 
soup, made from corn, Lima beans and tomatoes is almost as 
nice made from the canned as from fresh vegetables. For 
chicken soup with rice and milk, no herbs but parsley should 
be used. For fowl soup from the carcass of a demolished 
fowl, use the usual bunch of pot herbs, along with an onion. 
The shin of beef, or knuckle of veal, is the legitimate soup 
bone; but any other bone may be used. Crack the bones 
thoroughly before boiling, for the sake of the marrow, and do 
not put in salt until the meat has been well boiled; it has a 
tendency to harden the fibers and prevent the flow of the 
juices of the meat, and to extract these juices thoroughly 
your soup bone must always be put on in cold water. You 
cannot well boil it too long, short of the time when the meat 
boils into shreds. If kept where they will not sour, and 
heated slowly so as not to scorch, most soups are better the 
second day than the first. 

Many good soups may be made without meat, such as pu- 
rees of celery, green peas, and the like. Boil the vegetables 
until they can be rubbed through a sieve. Then add milk 
and butter to taste, and boil for ten minutes before serving. 
The tender green hulls of young peas, if well boiled and 
rubbed through a colander, make almost as nice a soup as 
the peas themselves, quite as good, if a few peas are added 


to them. 
—Mrs. M. P. Handy. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Rich the gifts September brings us, 
Flowers and fruit and ripened sheaves, 
Ere the early frosts come painting 
Gold and crimson all the leaves. 
Cardinal flower in meadow flaming, 
Asters white and purple tinged, 
Golden rod along the roadside, 
Gentian, closed or fairy fringed. 


See the branches, heavy laden! 
Downy peach and juicy pear, 
Grapes that hang in purple clusters, 
Red-cheeked apples everywhere. 
Golden pumpkins in the cornfields 
Lie among the yellowsheaves, 
Light and shade the fleecy cloudlet 
With the amber sunshine weaves. 


—Eva Beede. 


WELL sounding verses are the charms we use 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuse. 

Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold, 

Bat they move more in lofty numbers told.— Wadler. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
addréss of the writer—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRAPE KETCHUP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I desire very much a rule for making grape ketchup. Can any 
one furnish it to me? Fr. A. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HOME MADE COLOGNE WATER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Will some one please send to the Cozy Corner a recipe for home 
made cologne water? Ss. 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 


BANANA STAINS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


Will some one please give recipe for the removal of banana 
stains from white goods (cotton). I. M. S. 
MAINE PRAIRIE, MINN. 


CROTON BUGS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one please tell us something about getting rid of 
croton bugs, or water bugs as some call them. Mrs. C. H. 
East ORANGE, N. J. 


AUTHOR IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have a slip cut from some newspaper containing the poem, 
“I’m hurried, child,” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for September 1, 
and crediting it to Emma Burt, in the W/ichigan Farmer. 

GREENFIELD, MAss. H. A. P. 


RESTORING MARBLE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one please inform me in Goop HOUSEKEEPING how 
to restore the polish to marble when defaced. I have looked 
through many numbers but find nothing about that. 

WELLESLEY HILLs. Miss S. R. LEB. 


ROACHES AND WATER BUGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Powdered borax sprinkled under the sink, around the water 
pipes, in the pantry, along by the base boards and under the paper 
on the shelves, will drive away every roach or water bug. The 
remedy is simple, clean and sure. mC, ok 

WEstT STRATFORD, CT. 


HOW SHOULD IT BE DONE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to give during November, a reception to about one 
hundred ladies, and would like some ideas about refreshments and 
favors. A friend of mine gave cornucopias filled with flowers, 
and while flowers are always nice, I would like something new if 
possible. . AN INQUIRER FROM OHIO. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE ONE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I should like to know if there has ever been invented a ma- 
chine for creaming butter and sugar together. That is one of the 
stumbling blocks in cooking. It takes so much time to use a fork 
and when a person is not strong, they are obliged to deny them- 
selves and family many things in the dessert line. Please let me 
know where I can best find an answer, 

RoxBury, MAss. 


WHO CAN TELL? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will you insert a request for the remaining lines of a poem be- 
ginning thus: 
‘The sun set in a sea of brilliant hues 
Crimson, and gold and azure. One by one, 
I saw the colors blend, and interfuse, 
And follow down the pathway of the sun. 
I almost wished with them to fade away 
Over the distant edge, and die as they.” 
Thus spake my friend, half lightly, but my heart 
Shrank back, affrighted, at the sudden thought. 
I once had it, but lost it years ago. The finding it again would 
very much please me. J. &. 
WATERFORD, VA. 


WHERE IT MAY BE FOUND. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please inform “ A Subscriber and Delighted Reader, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.” in No. 84, GooD HOUSEKEEPING Cozy Corner, Daphne 
Cneorum or Spurge Laurel, will be found advertised in Parker & 
Wood's list of select hardy shrubs, page 108, catalogue for 1888, 
No. 49 Market street, Boston, Mass. My plant was bought a 
good many years ago of Stephen Hoyt & Sons, New Canaan, 
Conn. I dare say the same firm or their successors, are there 
now and if so, think the climate of that place nearer like Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., than Boston would be. I have always seen it grown 
farther north than Brooklyn, and think it would be perfectly 
hardy as far south as Brooklyn. Its sweetness and modesty each 
would make it a desirable plant for cemetery use. E. P. 

CONN. VALLEY. 


YES, YOU MAY. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

May I give an excellent method for removing skins from 
peaches for canning? ‘Take half a box of Babbitt’s Pure Potash, 
put into three quarts of water, let it come to a boil, fill a wire 
basket with peaches, dip into the potash for one moment, rub 
quickly with a coarse cloth and throw into cold water at once. 
Then let them heat through in hot water, and finally in a second 
kettle of hot water let them boil till tender. This leaves the peach 
beautifully smooth and fair. 

A weak solution of Oxalic acid will remove fruit stains from 
the hands. Hooper’s Fatal Food will drive out every roach and 
water bug. For red ants, remove all articles of food, wash the 
shelves with hot alum water, and put little bags of camphor about. 

Monrctalr, N. J. B. 


RICE PUDDINGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

To make a good simple rice pudding, butter a pudding dish that 
will hold three pints. Into it put a large half cupful of well 
washed rice, add one tablespoonful of molasses, half a cupful of 
sugar, a small teaspoonful of salt, and one quart of milk, stir all 
together till mixed; now grate nutmeg over the top and put on 
some bits of butter. Bake two and a half or three hours in a slow 
oven. Mrs. L. H. S, 

DORCHESTER, MASss. 


ANOTHER RECIPE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I enclose for the Cozy Corner my recipe for rice pudding as a 
correspondent asks for one. If she is likely to be deluged with 
rice puddings, as the Bread Crumb Woman was, please omit it. 
The pudding which made our Sunday dessert during all the years 
of my childhood is the simplest and best of any of its class, so I 
send it for the one who wants it. 

Rice PuppInc.—Wash one cupful of rice and stir it into nine cup- 
fuls of milk, with one cupful of sugar anda pinch of salt. Bake ina 
slow oven at least two hours. I mean the oven should be so slow that 
at least two hours will be required. If it bakes too quickly the rice will 
be cooked before the grains are swollen to their full size, and the milk 
will be thin and watery. To test it, tip the dish and if the pudding is 
done rice and milk will move together, if not done, only the milk will 
run. If done too much it will be stiff, It should be thick and creamy 
but not solid. 


EVANSTON ILL. M. R. P. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 

AS WELL. 


(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shail be fresh and entertaining.) 


142.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
Il. 
1. Break the bread into small pieces and do it thoroughly. 
2. Dress a weapon. 
3. Put slightly intoxicated before us. 
4. The answer to the question, “In what article of dress shall 
we steal?” 
5. Place one of the wonders of China before an inhabitant of a 
country of Europe. 
6. Detace a metal and tell what a lisping girl said to a gentle- 
man who asked her name. 
7. Take the title of a celebrated French minister of state, add 
something that is found in a bag in the House of Lords and tell 
what it cannot do. :, 
8. A famous hermit and a title gained by one of the kings of 
Prussia. 
g. Take a period of time and place an edible grain between it 
and a personal pronoun. 
10. A lake in the United States. 
11. A wicked king of England and an English rebel. 
12. A laborious occupation and a heavy weight. 
13. A style of furniture and architecture. 
14. Something prepared by a cook, and a noise. 
15.— “Tll mannered but well read, 
The wisest fool of England was a sully aptly said.”’ 
LovisE M. PHILLIPS. 


143.—PHONETIC CHARADE. 
My /rst has held within its toils an insect in a fable old, 
Almost as light as air it was, and finer than a thread of gold. 
My second a direction is for cooks in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Or what we all are apt to do, except when we are sleeping— 
(Though in parenthesis I add, that no one may mistake it, 
The letter “s’’ should added be and thereby plural make it.) 
My third a common nickname is for boys, and it should bring, I find 
With retrospect, the name in full of one of England’s kings, to mind. 
My fourth is what ail men should do when drifting near temptation, 
And leave their conscience more at rest in after contemplation. 
My f/‘’ is but an article, a very small one, too, I ween, 
While sixth when young and in a field shows to the eye a vivid green. 
Guess these and you have found a valued, highly useful book 
In which all people now and then, upon occasion, have to look. C. 


144.—AUTUMN SCENE. 
My frst upon a thousand hills 
Add life to the bucolic scene ; 
My second to direct, explain, 
Or may an entertainment mean. 
My whole, through all the country ’round, 
Attracts great crowds, where may be found 
The farmers, who, in honest pride, 
Enjoy their well earned harvest tide. 


145.—UNFINISHED SENTENCES. 

The stars in the following paragraphs stand for letters. Having 
found the first word required, transpose the letters and use them 
all in supplying the remaining outlined words of that paragraph : 

that there would be trouble if that cross dog were allowed to 
* * * « « « through the grounds any longer. 

2. Are not your flowers exposed to » « « * « « in thus allowing 
the old » « * « « « to lead his thoughtless flock through the 
* «? 

3. My « « « how» YOU» » » that book which your 
father has forbidden ? 

4. He says that he » » » all his » to disobedience. 

5. They became so angry while playing at » « « « « that they 


146.—CRY PTOGRAPHICAL POEM. 
VKDP-VKDP’V VWRUB. 
Pb uhfroohfwhvw wkrxjkwv duh wkrvh 
Zkifk L uhphpehu bhw, 
Dag ehduiqj rq, dv brx’g vxssrvh, 
Wkh wkiqjv L grq’w irujhw. 
Exw pb uhvhpeohvw wkrxjkwv duh ohvv 
Dolnh wkdq wkhb vkrxog eh; 
D vwdwh ri wklqjv, dv brx’oo frqihvv, 
Brx yhub vhogrp vhh. 
Dqg bhw wkh prvwhvw wkrxjkw L oryh 
Lv zkdw qr rqh eholhyhv— 
Wkdw L’p wkh vroh vxuylyru ri 
Wkh idprxv Iruwb Wklhyhv. 
—Fhkduohv H. Fduubo lg Gdyb dag wkh Jreolg. 
Mrs. E, S. MILLER. 
-ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 87.) 


130.—A RIDDLE. 
Answer.—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING. 


131.—METAGRAM. 
Answer.—Brook. Rook. Cook. Look! 


132.—MYSTICAL SQUARE. 
Answers.— 


1 to 2—Enclose. 
2 to 3—Educate. 
1 to 4—Efflate. 


g to 11—Elate. 
11 to 3—Elite. 
g to 12—Eloge. 


4 to 5—Edifice. 12 to s—Elope. 

5 to 6—Effable. 7 to 13—Educe. 
6 to 7—Eclipse. 13 to 9—Endue. 

3 to 8—Execute. 1 to 1o—Elide. 

8 to 7—Examine. 10 to 9—Edile. 

g to 6—Engrave. 4 to 9—Enforce. 
2 to g9—Elevate. 9 to 8—Epitome. 


133.—AN ENIGMA. 
Answer.—The letter E. 
134.—A CURIOUS NUMBER. 
Answer.—142,857. 
142,857 X I = 142,857 142,857 X 4 = 571,428 
142,857 X 2 = 285,714 142,857 X 5 = 714,285 
142,857 X 3 = 428,571 142,857 x 6 = 857,142 
142,857 X 7 = 999,999 
135.—POETS. 
Answers.—1. Lover. 2. Wilde. 3. Tickell. 4. Green. 5. Aken- 
side. 6. Bowles. 
136.—BEHEADINGS. 
Answers.—1. Log-wood. 2. Pro-found. 3. Waist-coat. 


137.—CONUNDRUMS. 
Answers.—1. Because it is in the center of Bl-z-ss, while ¢ is in 
H-e-ll and all the rest are in P-x-rg-a-t-o-r-y. 
2. In Hash. 
3. A Hen, a Duck, a Goose and a Turkey. 
4. (a) Jere-bo-am. (4) Sam-u-el. (c) Me-dad. (@) Ben-jam-in. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

“S. F. S.,” Sewickiey, Pa., sends correct answers to Nos. 130, 
131, 133, 134, 135 (4), 136 (3), and 137 (3) and (4—a, 6, @). The same 
correspondent also sends these answers, which, though they are 
not the ones originally selected, are some of them good: No. 135 
(5), Payne; (6), Winter. No. 136 (1), Bog-oak. No. 137 (1), Because 
it is always in the midst of happ-z-ness, never in sorrow nor trouble, 
but is also always in pa-z-n and m-¢-sery. No. 137 (4—<), Lev-i. 


A WORD WITH PUZZLE-WORKERS. 
Correspondents writing for the Quiet Hours department should 
bear in mind that the editor has no other alternative than to quote 
them as they write, not as they meant to have written. 

One rule of press correspondence must be strictly observed in 
order to insure a correct report of the puzzle-worker’s findings, that 


Came tO « TEN. 


of writing plainly, not even slighting the signature of the writer. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKk&EPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whora it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HovusrEKEEPiNG to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


WOMEN’S BUSINESS HABITS, 
From GoopD HOUSEKEEPING’S STANDPOINT. 

When a woman makes an error in business practice, some man 
arises to inform the world with a show of wisdom that “women 
don’t know anything about business matters.” Women have had 
this pointed at them for a long time and have met it silently with 
the determination to answer it by living it down. 

That they are living it down and are showing a great deal of in- 
nate capability in business affairs no fair observer can fail to ad- 
mit. The whole country beholds women who have proceeded 
beyond the common walks of business and who are managing 
enterprises and undertakings that few men have shown their capa- 
bility to manage. Our contributor on this subject has noted how suc- 
cessfully Mrs. Frank Leslie has conducted the business left by her 
husband,and another instance of the same character is that of the late 
Mrs. Anna Ottendorfer, the proprietor of the Mew Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung establishment, who, indeed, madean enviable reputation for 
herself in business life. When Mark Hopkins, the California mil- 
lionaire, died, his widow assumed the management of his many 
millions of property and is, to-day, a more careful investor and 
business manager of her immense wealth than most men are of 
much smaller amounts of property. Mrs. Iliff, the Colorado 
“cattle queen,” is another to whom attention might be directed as 
belonging to the list of women who illustrate how vast a business 
they are capable of mastering; and Mrs. Hetty Green, as every 
one knows, manipulates her millions with a safety that few million- 
aires among the men have shown themselves capable of achieving. 
Another instance is that of the daughter of the late Robert Garrett 
of Baltimore, who was her father’s private secretary and valued 
business assistant and adviser, for many years before his death, 
and who, in the recent financial unpleasantness of the Garrett 


family, after the death of one brother and the breaking down of 
another, from overwork, when an attempt was made by noted 
“financiers ” to “take advantage of the situation,” bravely stepped 
in and demonstrated that her habit was to know all about the busi- 
ness affairs of the Garrett family, and of railway methods and of 
financial morals, as well. Another instance still, is that of Miss 
Mary Bond, who has successfully conducted the detailed business 
transactions of the Florence Savings Bank, at Florence, Mass. 
Other cases might be cited, of a similar tenor, to an unlimited ex- 
tent, but these will suffice for the purpose of illustrating our point 
by instances. 

The fact seems everywhere to be that, when necessities of for- 
tune, the hope of ambition, or the duty of the hour calls upon a 
woman to enter business life, she proves herself capable and suc- 
cessful to a degree that the average of men do not excel. 

In the entrance of women into the occupations of men, the former 
have done so well in their ventures that the men are complaining 
about the competition. In 1840 there were but seven occupations 
outside of domestic industry that were open to women; the num- 
ber had risen to 287 in 1880 and every year adds to the list. These 
occupations call for ability to understand the work of machinery 
and to operate it; and in such an industry as the making of boots 
and shoes, which employs a large amount of machinery in all de- 
partments of the work, more than one-sixth of those employed are 
women. 

In the occupations that call for business knowledge women are 
pushing everywhere; they are found in insurance, in real estate 
business, in mercantile establishments, in manufactories, in law- 
yers’ offices, doing portions of the work of management, of market- 
ing goods, of correspondence and of driving bargains. 

No more striking instances of the capability of women in busi- 
ness life are found than in the many women’s Exchanges that are 
found in the larger cities. Women actually had to push them- 
selves into new lines of business, to make these Exchanges suc- 
ceed; and, without an exception that we have heard of, these Ex- 
changes have prospered as well as limited capital would allow. 
Specialties in art, in food and in useful articles had to be sold and 
a market found for them, and the business tact and talent of the 
good women who have had these Exchanges in hand have made 
them all serve their purpose without a suggestion of failure. 

It is not generally known that in 1885 there were 305 women in 
Massachusetts who were farmers,—not farm laborers, but farmers. 
These women were probably widows, or daughters who were left 
to get their subsistence out of the farms of their fathers; and, so 
far as observation can tell, these women have thriven as well as 
their husbands and fathers have done, at an occupation which re- 
quires a degree of judgment that self-sufficient men declare women 
do not possess. 

That women can and do transact business is shown by the large 
amount of wealth that is invested by them. In Massachusetts 
alone, women have nearly $150,000,000 in savings banks, or about 
one-half the deposits, and half the number of depositors, or nearly 
half a million,are women. The stocks of all kinds of corporations 
are owned by women, and they must have a familiarity with the 
business transacted by these corporations. 


Take the practical matter of marketing, and how many men 
could buy as closely and with such accurate regard to the needs of 
the kitchen and the dining-room, as women do? It is notorious 
that women will drive a sharper bargain at the green grocer’s, at 
the dry goods counter, or at any store, than men door can. When 
a man sets out to do his own shopping, you may take it for granted 
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at the outset that he will buy what he does not want or need, that 
he will get more than he ought to, and that the prices that he pays 
will be 25 per cent. too high; while his sister, or his mother, or his 
wife, if he is fortunate enough to have one, will go out with less 
money than he used and come back with more to show for her ex- 
penditure than he had been able to get with the larger sum. The 
man will show himself to be ignorant of quality and of the general 
adaptability of the goods to his wants; while the woman will com- 
pute her needs to the fraction of a yard and make the prices mat- 
ters of cents and fractions of cents. 

That a woman whose attention has been confined to domestic 
duties, should all at once display a familiarity with business forms 
and procedure when the vicissitudes of fortune have suddenly 
forced her to transact business, it is unreasonable to expect; yet 
this is the ground on which men aim their ridicule at women for 
blundering at business affairs. And how do these men, with all 
their experience and assumption of superior business talent—how 
do they bear criticism? Half the men who sign contracts, receipts, 
business forms and the like, have never read them. Who but men 
are victimized by the lightning rod swindler, the horse trader, the 
patent churn vender and all their kind? If a person goes to New 
York and buys a pair of horses on somebody’s misrepresentation 
without having seen either one of them, as has been and is yet 
done, you may be sure that it is some man who has been doing 
business for many years. 

Men, with all their business training and experience, are far from 
being above criticism in their business capabilities. One business 
man or firm in about one hundred fails every year and has, on the 
average, assets amounting to only one-half of the debts. Accord- 
ing to the Hon. Joseph H. Walker of Worcester, Mass., of the 107 
persons who were engaged in the eleven leading manufacturing in- 
dustries of that city in 1860, 43 had failed at some time, or one in 
about two anda half persons. It doesn’t look as if men were quali- 
fied to throw ridicule upon the business blunders of women. 

What, after all, is a better measure of business capability and 
trustworthiness than the accomplishment of the greatest result 
with the means at hand and the doing of this with unvarying suc- 
cess? This is the test, and women bear a trial by it with remark- 
able results. Their achievements of this character are unheralded 
and unknown to the public, but we frequently hear of them pri- 
vately or have opportunity to observe them. Perhaps the reader 
knows of some meek, plodding, industrious housewife who is trying 
to make her family reach the end of the year with only a small in- 
come at command, and to keep out of debt while all the mouths are 
fed, all the bodies clothed, the rooms kept warm and all dues are 
paid. Here is the great financier! What is a “young Napoleon 
of Wall street” compared with this woman? He was foredoomed 
to failure when he set out on his career; she never swerves from 
the straight course that leads totriumph. He drops down and out, 
a miserable financial wreck, yet lauded for a business ability that 
he has not shown; while she gets not so much as a line in a news- 
paper, the public does not talk about her, and her achievement 
may be unknown in her own neighborhood. 

We say that the housewife who does this is the great financier. 
She saves a home for the thriftless, perhaps crippled or diseased, 
husband and the growing children, and they get food and clothing 
and light and heat and good beds to sleep in, almost as if they had 
been created out of nothing. It is the housewife who gets a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of resulf§ when you could not reasonably expect 
her to get more than seventy-five dollars’ worth, who is entitled to 
our praise and our admiration for her business ability. Women 


do business and do it well when they voluntarily enter business 
life, or when time and circumstances thrust it upon them; and the 
planning housewife, who pulls her family through the year and pays 
all bills, heaven hardly knows how, has done a feat of financiering 
more difficult than the treasurer of an empire may be able to do. 

May we not ask, then, if ridicule and criticism of women from 
men are out of place and unjust, what shall we say when they come 
from those of their own sex? What? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING AND ITS WRITERS. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING has received most flattering welcome and 
cordial regard from those who have the Interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household at heart, and struck a responsive chord in 
many a breast, where the characteristics, which tend to crystallize 
the combined mental and physical elements of mind and matter in 
the Homes of the World in which this plane of life is sought to be 
elevated and perfected have place. 


No better evidence of this fact is needed than the constant 
receipt of papers for its pages, even to a burdensome extent, of 
an entertaining, refining and practical nature, which every mail 
brings us. 

We are thus enabled to prepare the Fortnightly Bills of Fare 
from a generous supply of appetizing and healthful viands, and so 
arrange them that all tastes, from the simplest to the most elab- 
orate, may find something at each sitting, both gratifying and 
satisfying, and adapted to the wants and necessities of all classes 
of readers. 


And this, too, without making our Table of Contents a “ Literary 
Hashery,” so to speak, as is prominently done in so many in- 
stances where dependence for literary material is placed on the 
names of writers who have been once famous, but who now write 
and re-write themselves over and over again, until their produc- 
tions become “ stale, flat and unprofitable.” 


No study is more entertaining, no subject more vital, no theme 
more sacred, than the study, subject and theme of Home Life and 
its elevation and adornment. Our table is laid with material from 
the pens of those who know of their own knowledge of what is 
written ; from experienced and practical workers in such depart- 
ment of household life as they are competent to illustrate and adorn. 


Those who prepare the papers, from which our selections are 
made, write from their inner life, Consciousness ; of their experi- 
ences, their struggles.and achievements, plainly, practically, con- 
vincingly and almost invariably sensibly. The practice, which has 
prevailed so generally of late years, in the preparation of windy 
and wordy papers to fill “ space ” for syndicate or periodical use, 
or for use anywhere where a market can be found for them; so 
many words for so many dollars, so many dollars for so many 
words; good, bad or indifferent, has never become fashionable 
with Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


So abundant are the offerings of fresh, bright, valuable papers 
for place in our Editorial Portfolio, that a life as long as that which 
Methuselah lived, would not cover sufficient issues of GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING to provide places for all the papers that we should 
use had we room for them. Here is where the most unpleasant 
feature of the work of catering for our Editorial Table comes 
forcibly to view. So much space, and so many papers, the latter 
generally predominating. Consequently the Bureau of Rejected 
Addresses is filled with what often would not be rejected were 
there more space at the Editor’s command. Out of this abundance 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


of good things, then, is the Bill of Fare of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
Fortnightly prepared, the perplexing point of the problem being 
that of having wisdom sufficient to choose wisely among so many 
of our offered tempting favors. It is from being blest with such a 
plentiful supply of good material that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so 
good that the editor of the San Francisco Gazette says: 

“There is nothing in the wide range of home needs, from love and 


religion, to salads and crocheting, which GooD HOUSEKEEPING does not 
discourse upon both well and wisely.” 


And the editor of the Lawrence (Mass.) American: 


“We do not know which member of our family prizes Goop HousE- 
KEEPING the most, all want it first when it comes.”’ 


The Presbyterian Banner: 


“‘ Goop HOUSEKEEPING is heralded with pleasure, not by good house- 
keepers alone, but by those who are ambitious to be such.” 


The Washington WVational Republican : 


“ Take everything in this [Goop HousEKEEPING’s] valuable pages to 
your home and then, only then, will you realize in the added comfort and 
prevalent enjoyment that there is ‘ no place like home.’ ”’ 


Norfolk Virginian : 


- “Goop HouSsEKEEPING is a handmald for the inexperienced as well 
as experienced housekeepers.” 


The Portland Globe : 
“*Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the most helpful magazine in existence.” 
Albany Evening Post: 


“Goop HousEKEEPING has achieved a success at once brilliant and 
deserved.”’ 


The Book Record: 

*““Goop HOUSEKEEPING is packed full of good literary matter and 
helpful suggestions to those who have charge of the household.” 

Orange (Mass.) Journal : 


“The place that Goop HOUSEKEEPING has made for itself can be 
filled by nothing else.” 


Lowell (Mass.) Vox Populi : 


“‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING continues to lead the world in its field. The 
extraordinary merits of this Fortnightly publication challenge compar- 
ison with any competitor.” 


The American Hebrew: 
“The ideal publication of its kind is unquestionably Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. Its concentration upon its peculiar specialty, and its devo- 


tion thereto, guided by keen intelligence, insures the admirable results 
presented in each number of this admirable magazine.” 


Pittsburg Christian Advocate : 


“ We consider GoopD HOUSEKEEPING one of the best planned and 
most desirable in its field.”’ 


Indianapolis Daily Journal : 


“All the contributions in Goop HOUSEKEEPING bear the impress of 
having been written by those who are practically familiar with their 
subjects, theorists being given little room or encouragement.” 


Catskill Recorder : 

“Trash is not permitted to enter the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” 

The Diocese of Arkansas : 

“‘Goop HousEKEEPING occupies a place which is held by no other 
magazine.” 

Boston Commonwealth : 

*“‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING has demonstrated that a practical family 


magazine can be supported without lowering itself to namby-pamby 
articles in the supposed interest of kitchen workers.” 


Southern Cultivator : 
“We would like to see Goop HOUSEKEEPING in the farm homes of 


the South, for it is a magazine well calculated to improve not only the 
kitchen but every other part of the home. It cares for the head as well 


as the stomach.” 

But why continue this interesting story? Were we to make 
mention of all similar comment on the conduct of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, it would require a large volume for these alone, as they 
number not only thousands but tens of thousands. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Chapter XXIV of Mrs. Poole’s “ Philosophy of Living ” illus- 
trates some contrasts of “ Luxury and Simplicity,” and teaches a 
very useful lesson of self-helpfulness and the real pleasures of 
simplicity in living. 

Myra C. Durfee gives practical and timely hints abovt the treat- 
ment of “ Bulbs for Out-door Culture and for Winter Blooming.” 

All the menfolks will enjoy reading what Delia W. Lyman has 
to say about “ Women’s Business Habits.” She tells some funny 
stories of the blunders of women untaught in business methods, 
and conveys wholesome criticism for all men and women to read. 

“Some Floral Suggestions for the Cultivation and Care of 
Flowers ” are offered by George K. Knapp. 

“ Pickles ” are a timely topic and Annie Curd treats of them in 
timely fashion, describing various ways of making various kinds, 
both sour and sweet. 

Almost every housekeeper has a pet aversion in the shape of a 
“ pestiferous ” neighbor, who is truly a thorn in her side and a 
pebble in her shoe. Let her seek a vein of sympathy by reading 
the story of “A Country Neighbor” as presented by Harriet 
Trowbridge. She may learn that her’s is not the worst case in the 
world after all. 

Dr. Amelia A. Whitfield, in her sixth chapter of “ Our Babies 
and Their Mothers,” ‘treats of “ Deformed Children” and gives 
counsel that will be found invaluable. It is worthy of reading by 
parents whose babies are not deformed but may become so from 
sundry possible causes. 

Desserts for October, gotten up by Ruth Hall, are very appetizing. 

Glin Burton invites everybody to “An Early Autumn Breakfast 
Party ” and sets forth a delightful table. 

Fall cloaks and wraps are the topic of Helena Rowe’s discourse 
on “Family Fashions and Fancies.” 

Nelly Browne pleads effectively in favor of the ministry of little 
things in the sick room. 

Mrs. M. P. Handy has some helpful words “ Concerning Soups.” 

Besides these attractions, our Bill of Fare includes the “ Cozy 
Corner,” “Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted,” the Editor’s 
Portfolio, and the many entrees, side dishes, relishes, sauces and 
desserts that make it always appetizing. 

You cannot afford to miss any part of it. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

An interesting and valuable Series of papers, by Mrs. C. K. 
Munroe, on Table Etiquette will appear in Volume VIII of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, which commences with the issue for November 
10, of which No. 1 will treat of The Laying of the Table-cloth, 
Table Napery, etc.; No. 2 of The Duties of the Host and Hostess ; 
No. 3 of the Etiquette of Small Things, and No. 4 of What to do 
with the Children at Table. These papers have been prepared, at 
the request of the management of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, in re- 
sponse to applications from many of its readers for reliable infor- 
mation on the points which the subjects cover. They will add 
much to the appetizing features of the Bill of Fare now in prepara- 
tion for our forthcoming volume. 


80 NEAR AND YET 80 FAR. 

The struggle for correct solutions of the Notable Men and 
Women Anagram has beena severe one. The list of prize win- 
ners at this writing, September 18, remains incomplete, although 
returns have been received from far and near. Some of our 
“ Hidden Poets” also still remain in hiding. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


BETTER THINGS. 


Better to smell the violet cool than sip the glow- 
ing wine; 

Better to hark a hidden brook than watcha 
diamond shine. 


Better the love of a gentle heart than beauty’s 
favor proud; 

Better the rose’s living seed than roses in a 
crowd. 


Better to love in loneliness than to bask in love 
all day ; 

Better the fountain in the heart than the foun- 
tain by the way. 


Better be fed by a mother’s hand than eat alone 
at will; 

Better to trust in God than say, ‘‘ My goods my 
storehouse fill.” 


Better to be a little wise than in knowledge to 
abound ; 

Better to teach a child than toil to fill perfec- 
tion’s round. 


Better to sit at a master’s feet than thrilla 
listening State ; 

Better suspect that thou art proud than be sure 
that thou art great. 


Better to walk the real unseen than watch the 
hour’s event; 

Better the ‘‘ Well done!” at the last, than the 
air with shouting rent. 


Better to have a quiet grief than a hurrying 
delight ; 

Better the twilight of the dawn than the noon- 
day burning bright. 


Better a death when work is done than earth’s 
most favored birth; 

Better a child in God’s great house than the 
king of all the earth.—George Macdonald. 


FAINT-HEARTED. 


I stand where two roads part ; 
Lord! art Thou with me in the seakae 
here? 
I cannot lift my eyes to see. 
Speak to me if Thou art! 
I tremble, and my heart is cold with fear ; 
Dark is the way Thou hast appointed me, 


From the bright face of day 
It winds far down a valley dark as death, 
And shards and thorns await my shrinking 
feet ; 
An icy mist and gray 
Comes to me, chilling me with awful breath ; 
How canst thou any thy yoke is light and 
sweet? 


Nay, these are pale who go 
Down the gray shadows ; each one, tired and 
worn, 
Bearing a cross that galleth him full sore; 
And blood of this doth flow, 
And that one’s pallid brows are raved with 
thorn, 
And eyes are blind with weeping evermore. 


Still they press onward fast, 
And the shades compass them; now, far 
away, 
I see a great hill shaped like Calvary; 
Will they come here at last? 
A reflex from some far, fair perfect day 


Touches the high, clear faces goldenly. 


Ah! yonder path is fair, 
And musical with many singing birds, 
Large, golden fruit and rainbow-colored 
flowers 
The wayside branches bear ; 
The air is murmurous with sweet love-words, 
And hearts are singing through the happy 
hours. 


Nay, I shall look no more. 
Take Thou my hands between Thy firm, fair 
hands 
And still their trembling, and I shall not 
weep. 
Some day, the journey o’er, 
My feet shall tread the still safe evening 
lands, 


And Thou canst give to Thy beloved, sleep. - 


And though Thou dost not speak, 
And the mists hide Thee, now I know Thy 
feet 
Will tread the path my feet walk wearily ; 
Some day the mists will break, 
And sudden looking up, mine eyes shall meet 
Thine eyes, and lo! Thine arms shall gather 
me.—Xatharine Tynan. 


THE BLOOM WAS ON THE ALDER. 
AND THE TASSEL ON THE CORN. 


I heard the bob-white whistle in the dewy breath | 


of morn; 

The bloom was on the alder and te tassel on 
the corn; 

I stood with beating heart beside the Labbling 
Mac-o-chee, 

To see my love come down the glen to keep her 
tryst with me. 


I saw her pace, with quiet grace, the shaded 
path along, 

And pause to pluck a flower, or hear the thrush’s 
song. 

Denied by her proud father as a suitor to be 
seen, 

She came to me, with loving trust, my gracious 
little queen. 


Above my station, heaven knows, that gentle 
maiden shone, 

For she was belle, and wide beloved, andIa 
cub unknown. 

The rich and great about her thronged, and 
sought on bended knee 

For love this gracious princess gave with all 
her heart to me. 


So like a startled fawn before my longing eyes 


she stood, 

With all the freshness of a girl in flush of 
womanhood ; 

I trembled as I put my arm about her form 
divine, 


And stammered, as in awkward speech I begged 
her to be mine. 


’Tis sweet to hear the pattering rain, that lulls a 
dim-lit dream ; 

’Tis sweet to hear the song of birds, and sweet 
the rippling stream ; 

’Tis sweet amid the mountain pines to hear the 
south winds sigh ; 

More sweet than these and all beside was the 
loving, low reply. 


The little hand I held in mine held all I had of 
life, 

To mold its better destiny and soothe to sleep 
its strife. 

’Tis said that angels watch o’er men, commis- 
sioned from above ; 


My angel walked with me on earth, and gave to 
me her love. 


Ah! dearest wife, my heart is stirred, my eyes 
are dim with tears— 

I think upon the loving faith of all these by- 
gone years. 

For now we stand upon this spot, as in that 
dewy morn, 

With the bloom upon the alder and the tassel 
on the corn.— Donn Piatt. 


EASY TO LABOR. 


’Tis easy to labor with hope as our guide, 
To beckon us onward and brighten the way; 
To.strengthen the heart till all foes are defied, 
And strengthen the arm till all work is as 
play. 
’Tis easy to conquer when friends us surround, 
Ever sweet words of comfort to speak in our 


ear; 
To keep doubt away that else darkly had 
frowned, 
And keep from our vision the phantoms of 
fear. 


But what, when the sweet star of Hope that did 
guide 
Is hidden by clouds that it may not dispart? 
And what if the comforting friends at thy 
side. 
Stand silent or croak with the doubt in thy 
heart? 


Oh! give me the heart that through silence of 
friend 
May walk in the light, or with darkness may 
cope; 
Oh! give me the heart, which, if need, to the 
end 
May even fight on in the hope of a hope. 


Yes, bravely strike forward, though left in the 
dark, 
Still keeping the course that it held through 
the light; 
Yea, strike and keep striking, lit but by the 
spark 
Which its brave, ceaseless strokes bring out 
of the night.— Courier-Journal. 


GLAD AUTUMN DAYS. 


The magic voice of spring is gone, 

Her emerald blades are turning brown, 
The Dandelion ball of lace 

Has given place to Thistle-down, 
The Violets that caught the dew 
To hide beneath their bonnets blue, 
And orchard. blossoms, pure and sweet, 
Have long since withered in the heat. 


The sickle, sharp and keen, has reaped 
The meadow flowers, rows on rows. 
The barley lies in winnowed heaps, 
And aftermath luxuriant grows ; 
The Sumachs tall, all touched with change, 
Form crimson hedge around the grange, 
And floating, now, my path across, 
On gauzy wings, is Milkweed’s floss. 


O Maples, all in scarlet dressed; 

O spike of fiery Golden Rod; 
O purple Asters, everywhere 

_Upspringing from the sere-grown sod ; 
O blue-fringed Gentian, growing tall, 
Thou comest when the leaflets fall, 
Sweet flowers to bloom ’neath golden haze 
That glorify glad autumn days. 
—Vick’s Magazine. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING Bits OF HousEHOLD FAcT AND FANCY. 


No fish was ever accused of being “ too fresh.” 
All salted provisions must be kept under the brine. 
Prepared chalk is recommended for cleaning jewelry. 
Lawns should be well trimmed, but not with point lace. 

, Dip fish in boiling water and the scales will come off easier. 
Are breakfast cakes going out of fashion? It is a pity if true. 


Put red wafers where roaches will find them. The vermin will 
eat them and die. 


Young ladies do not have to go to a cook book to learn to make 
kisses.—Vew Haven News. 

The white of an egg, with a little water and sugar; is good for 
children with an irritable stomach. a 

A merry heart doeth good like medicine, and merriment at meals 
is better than pepsin for the digestion. 

Nothing should be wasted. Even a burned match may be of use 
some time when your pencil is mislaid. 


It is perfectly true that man is born a bachelor, but no woman. 


has ever been born an old maid.—Z vening Sun. 


Ringworms will yield to a treatment of borax. Wash witha 
strong solution three times a day and dust over the fine, dry 
powder. 


Gum camphor and tobacco are declared to have no effect on 
moths, but the ancient prejudice the other way will be hard to 
remove. 


Fashion dominates gastronomy as well as the toilet. Anything 
that is novel is vice, whatever the flavor. Think of grated clams, 
with lobster sauce! 


Probably almost every body knows how quickly a hot flat iron 
with a fold of flannel over it will relieve neuralgia, but perhaps 
some do not. It is for them that this is written. 


A great deal of profanity attending the putting up of stovepipe 
in the fall might have been prevented if the joints had been marked 
with chalk when the pipe was taken down in the spring. 


The movement of oysters grows more active. as the autumn 
waxes. The way to eat them is still the same as that laid down 
by Shakespeare in Timon of Athens—“ Let him slip down.” 


Tomato vinegar is patented in England. It is made by reduc- 
ing ripe tomatoes to pulp, steeping the pulp in water 24 hours, 
then drawing off the liquid, adding sugar and allowing it to fer- 
ment. 

A little exercise before bathing, and a good deal after bathing, 
is very essential, says a household note. It will sometimes be 
found that some exercise while bathing will not be altogether 
useless. 


Fried steak is a mistake, says an exchange. All the same the 
cook who knows how to fry a steak properly is able to get upa 
first-class surprise for the epicure who thinks any process but 
broiling is heterodox. 


Suppose your machine runs hard and your oiler is empty, the 
store is a long way off, and some work must be done. Take equal 
parts of clean lard and kerosene oil, mix them thoroughly and see 
what a fine substitute it makes. 


It has been found necessary to caution some housewives against 
attempting to cut weeds with their husbands’ razors... Not being 
accustomed to the handling of the implement there is serious 
danger that they may cut their fingers. 

A genteel carver always sits when he carves. Perhaps he does; 
but it is very certain that there are times when he yearnfully yearns 
to put one foot on the table and the other on the bird while strug- 
gling with the fowl.—/Vorristown Herald. 

For mosquito or gnat bites an experienced traveller writes that 
he uses a solution of alum water as strong as it can be made, 
adding one-fourth of aromatic vinegar and one-fifth of glycerine. 
Shake well before using. It will instantly cure the bite. 


The rage for Mongolian decoration has transformed many 


American interiors into imitations of Occidental dwellings. To 
complete the picture and the illusion, our housewives ought to 
adopt the Chinese and Japanese costumes and headdress. 


A novelty in sick-room clocks is a noiseless affair run by water, 
or other fluid, the regular escape of which permits a bucyed weight 
to pulla chain. It is also combined with a night lamp, the com- 


bustion in this case furnishing the necessary diminution of the 
fluid. 


One of the cheapest and best modes of destroying insects in pot 
plants is to invert the pot and dip the plants for a few seconds in 
water warmed to one hundred and thirty degrees. A German 
paper, referring to this plan, says that the azalea will stand one 
hundred and thirty-three degrees without injury. 


Whether to eat green corn from the cob or not is a matter of 
disagreement among the D. D.’s — doctors of dining. It has 
been set down as vulgar and piggish and generally so regarded. 
But a culinary magazine now declares that it is vulgar to cut the 
corn from the cob at the table. To make sure of not offending 
we must leave the corn out—or eat succotash. 


To expel mosquitoes, take of gum camphor a piece about one- 
third the size of a hen’s egg, and evaporate it by placing it in a tin 
‘vessel and holding it over a lamp, taking care that it does not 
ignite. The smoke will soon fill the room and expel the mosqui- 
toes, and not one will be found in the room next morning, even 
though the windows should be left open at night. — A/ai/ and 
Express. 


Don’t find fault, that is, in the flaw-picking, grumbling way. It 
not only makes you look and seem and feel disagreeable at the 
time but it permanently mars beauty. About the mouth there is 
certain to come a cluster of lines to tell the world at large of the 
peevishness of its owner. It makesthe eyes smaller, because they 
contract at the time, and the lips grow extremely sensitive from 
continual biting. 


To remove indentations from furniture wet the indented places 
well with warm water; then take some brown paper five or six 
times doubled and well soaked in water, and cover with it the 
bruises. Then apply to the paper a hot flat-iron until the moisture 
is evaporated, and if the indentations have not disappeared repeat 
the application until the whole surface is completely level. So 
recommends an exchange. 


~ 


Boiled or roasted onions are a specific for colds on the chest. 
They may not agree with every one, but to persons with good 
digestion they will not only be found to be a most excellent remedy 
for a cough, and the clogging of the bronchial tubes which is 
usually the cause of the cough, but if eaten freely at the outset of 
a cold, they will break up what promised, from the severity of the 
attack, to have been a serious one. 


Why do so many women object to methods of making their 
work easier? Some say it looks lazy? Nonsense. Men always 
improve such contrivances to the utmost and are never called 
lazy for so doing. Now, for instance, why should not a woman 
have a chair high enough to sitin for many operations of kitchen 
and cooking work, arranged to permit a free use of the arms? 
It would promote health, save strength and prevent much weariness. 


Jim Saywell had passed a sleepless night in a country hotel. As 
he came down stairs he went to the landlord and said: “* Mr. 
Landlord, I believe you advertise to furnish bed and board.” 
“ Yes, sir.” “ Well, every time I turned over last night I struck 
the hard side of the slat. I’m pretty near dead this morning, and 
as I’ve got to come through this town again next month I'd sug- 
gest that you makeita little more bed and a little less board.”— 
Merchant Traveller. 


Whoever drinks tea let him do so in moderation. Do not take 
it between meals or on an empty stomach. Allow it to forma 
part of the regular meal. Make the infusion by steeping—never 
by boiling. Those who are troubled with insomnia should not use 
it in any form. Brain workers cannot afford to overwork on the 
stimulus of strong tea. The poor and scantily fed cannot afford 
to touch it. To dyspeptics we say, tea aggravates you, and many 
cases are cured by disusing it. Persons troubled with constipa- 
tion should not use it, either weak or strong.—7ad/e Talk. 
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James McCreery & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Dry 


In this store customers can 
shop by mail as euccessfully 
asin person. Samples for the 
Fall and winter Season are 
now ready, and will be sent 
upon application. 

Orders by mail or by express 
are executed the same day 
they are received. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and r1th St., 
New York. 


NESTLE’S 


FOOD 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is rere. 

CIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER 

A prominent Boston ician_writes, “‘ There ist no 
excuse for losing Cholera Infantum or 
Com iaints where, the means exist to procure 

ESTLE’S MILK FO 

SIDNEY in his “Hand Book 
of Therapeutics,” 11th edition says: 
“I GENERALLY FIND IT USEFUL IN ALL 
FORMS OF CHILDREN’S DIARRHG@A TO 


TH G 

INTESTINES.” 

(Eng. Ed. pp. 619, Dietary Article No. 83. Am. Ed. pp. 479.) 

Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia on Practice of Medicine, Vol. 
VII contains the now well known article on the value 
of Nestle’s Milk Food in the treatment of Cholora 
Infantum. We quote here but one line: Where the 
mother’s milk is insufficient, Nestle’s Milk Food is 
alone to be recommended.” 

Talk with your physicianabout NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOMAS LEEMING &£CO. - NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents. 


JOCKEY CLUB, 
HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
elightful an Odor to H 


impart 2D Lasting to Handker- 
Linen, Gloves Rr etc. Sold dy all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample ef either by mail 
receipt 
Mention Good 


of cents 
ousekeeping. 
METOALF & 


Tremont 8&t., Mass. 


FOR THE ASKING 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 
WITHOUT COST, SUFFICIENT MA- 
TERIAL TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE 
SILVER SERVICE BEAUTIFULLY, 
WITHOUT ABRASION, AND 
THUS LEARN HOW YOUR 
WARE CAN ALWAYS BE 
MADE TO LOOK LIKE 


ADDRESS 
AND NAME THIS 
PAPER PLAINLY 
ON A POSTAL CARD, 
MAIL IT TO US AND 
THE MATERIAL WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU POSTPAID, OR 
FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS A 
FULL SIZE BOX WILL BE SENT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
“wiTH ELECTRO-SILICON THE PLATE-CLEANER 
OF THE PRESENT DAY CAN ACHIEVE, WITHOUT 


ABRASION, EFFECTS OF BRILLIANCY HERETOFORE 
UNKNOWN."* MARION HARLAND. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 


Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


nal Men Milk Fever. 


ange. 
igestion. 


Price, Single Bottle (over 50doses, « 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


HUMPEREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFIC Wo. 
Nervous ous Deblty, Vital W Weakness, 


Tutt’s 


This pop ular remedy never fails to 
effeetuall ly cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness 
And all diseases arising from a 
Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 


The natural result is good appets 
and solid flesh. Dose small; e — 
ly suar coated and easy to swallow. 


“S0LD EVERYWHERE. 


1784. BARBOUR’S 1888. 


| IRISH FLAX THREADS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Sold by all Be throughout 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co., 


New Yorx, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PACHER’S 


TAR SOAP 


GURES DANDRUFF, ITCHING AND BALDNESS. 


RocueEsTER, N. Y., August 6, 1888. 

Tue Packer Mrs. Co., New York. 
GENTLEMEN :— For the past fifteen years I have 
been growing bald-headed, my forty-eighth birthday 
finding me with a bald and shining pate, save a few 
coarse hairs. The process was gradual, one hair going 
at a time as though it expected not to be missed. 
Irreverent friends, attracted by a shining mark, cracked 
their chestnutic jokes on my defenceless scalp. This 
I stood better than a disagreeable itching and dryness 
of the scalp. Somebody said “‘ PACKER’s ALL-HEAL- 
ING TAR Soap will cure that,” and it did. Some- 
body else said ‘‘ PACKER’s ALL-HEALING TAR Soap 
will make the hair grow on bald scalps ;”” I smiled the 
bald-headed man’s smile of incredulity, but on retiring 
madea thick lather, allowed it to remain until morning, 
then sponged it off in warm water. It gave a delight- 
ful feeling of freshness and cleanliness, and I kept it up 
for some months regularly. To my everlasting astonish- 
ment I found a dense mass of fine hair covering my 
head, this developed into good growth, and I have 
to-day a good head of hair and more coming. I have 
found PACKER’s TAR Soap most excellent for many 
purposes, and I heartily recommend it out of gratitude 

for what it has done me.” 
Yours truly, 

T. T. SOUTHWICK. 


25 Cents, DRUGGISTS, Sample 10 Cents. 
Mention Goop HousgKEEPING. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 


OUR NEW BOOK 


IN THE SICK ROOM: 


THE ART OF NURSING. 


All Newsdealers and Booksellers have it 
or it will be sent postpaid for fifty cents by 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


HE DIAMOND FILTER CO., say: “We 

have received more orders from the adver- 

tisement in Goop HovusEKEEPING than from 
any other advertising we have done.” 


All the Ladies 


Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 
Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says 

“T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


C. &Co., Lo Mass. 
Prepared b: well, 
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